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Eighty days after the Heysel 
Stadium riot, and on the eve 
of a new football season, Huw 
Richards talks to three 
Leicester sociologists whose 
pioneering work on 
SOCCER HOOLIGANISM 
has suddenly acquired a new 
urgency ana relevance (page 
9) 

A polytechnic for Poole? J ohn 
O’Leary considers the future 
of the DORSET Institute of 
Higher Education and 
assesses the case for 
upgrading (page 10} 

Whose baby? SURROGACY 
raises enormous ethical and 
legal problems, In the light of 
the War nock findings, Edgar 
Page examines the rights and 
responsibilities involved in 
surrogate parenthood (page 
12 ) • 

The end of the PACIFIC 
WAR brought massi ve 
change to the Far East. Rei 
Shiratori describes Japan’s 
non-militaristic post-war 
philosophy, while Aid an 
Foster- Carter looks at the 
division of Korea, an often- 
forgotten event of 1945 but 
one with serious impl ications 
for the cold war period to 
follow (page 13) 




une ot tne longest-standing 
myths about toe NAZIS’ rise 
to power- that it was 
supported and financed by 
German big business - is now 
being seriously questioned. 
Richard Bessel reviews a new 
study of the relation between 
Hitler and the Weimar 
industrialists (page 14) 
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Articles 9-13 
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Darwinism and divinity 

Stuart Sutherland on toe 
biology of mind 

The new college principals 

China: the academic 
revolution 
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An Essay on Education III 


Civic and vocational literacies 


Almost 10 years ago the then Prime 
Minister Mr Janies Callaghan opened 
a “Great Debate" about schools with a 
speech at Ruskin College, Oxford. 
Ruskin may have been an unfortunate 
place to launch this initiative in the 
eyes of those who delight in historical 
symbolism. For there was nothing in 
Mr Callaghan's speech to encourage 
the view that the submerged populist 
tradition of workers' education repre- 
sented by Ruskin, liberal in its inten- 
tions and Doliticallv encaged, should 


make education more relevant to the 
economic life of the nation and to 
maintain, even restore, traditional - 
standards. 

Some have regarded the Ruskin 
speech as the signal for a counter- 
revolution, an explicit rejection of the 
exaggerated liberalism which had been 
encouraged by progressive school re- 
formers in the previous decade, a kind 
of grammar schools* revenge. Ycl 
almost as plausible is the alternative 
view, that Ruskin marked the next 
stage in the comprehensive revolution, 
a substitution oi a modern curriculum 
relevant to contemporary social condi- 
tions for the watered-down academic 
curriculum inherited from the old 
grammar schools. In any case the 
debate and its twin themes of rele- 
vance and standards have endured; the 
poUcy of the present Government and 
of its controversial Secretary of State 
for Education and Science Sir Keith 
Joseph can reasonably be regarded as 
an effort to implement Mr Callaghan's 
Ruskin programme. 

The focus of education policy has 
switched from the external organiza- 
tion of schools, the preoccupation of 
the 1960s at the comprehensive high 
tide, to their internal organization. As 
was argued lost week, the presont 
pattern of comprehensive primary and 
secondary schools is not under serious 
challenge. The one remaining area of 
institutional fluidity is the tertiary 
sector; at times It seems improbable 
that the school sixth form will outlive 
the century. But present arrangements 
for the education of 5 to 16-year-olds 
ore unlikely to change. No local au- 
thority is going to reintroduce selective 
secondary schools on a serious scale, 
partly because of the contrary strength 
of public and professional opinion but 
also because the shortage ot resources 
makes it difficult to contemplate run- 
ning a wasteful system of parallel 
schools. Nor is there likely to be any 
significant expansion of independent 
schools, either through a bigger 
assisted places scheme or the reintro- 
duclion of direct-grant schools, or any 
privatization of state schools through 
the mirage-market of vouchers. 

The action has moved elsewhere 
The quality of teachers, the content 
and intentions of the curriculum, the 
reform of school examinations - these 
are now the areas of active policy. 
Here, not in the organization of 
schools, is to be fouhd today’s volatil- 
ity. Part of the reason may be that 

ESSf 1 * ‘he structure of 

schools established in the 1960s looks 
those who dissent 
from the values Imputed to compre- 
hensive reform must find , another 
arena in which to attempt their 

counter-revolution. v 

But a more Important reason is that 
everyone, conservatives and liberals 
alike, recognizes that the experience of 
pupils is moulded mych more decisive- 
ly by the practice of education - the 
subjects they learn, the quality of 
classroom teaching, the examinations 
or other measures of achievement by 
which they are judged and so to which 
they aspire - than the' shape of the 
institution that contains this practice 
let alone the description over the door 
In education as elsewhere, there has 
been A switch away from a preoccutm- 
tlon with organization to a concern for ' 
the culture of schools, i 

Clearly the curriculum Hsilf j s the 
m ? sl im P° rtBnt component, qf that 


significance, depend upon it because 
their appropriateness can only he 
assessed in terms of the curriculum 
they are designed to express. The 
favourite post-Ruskin metaphor to 
describe the school curriculum is “the 
secret garden". This picturesquely 
sums up some strong contemporary 
attitudes to the curriculum: the "sec- 
ret" bit reflects the occasional discon- 
tent with the independence of teachers 
and dissatisfaction in some quarters 
with the alleged impermenbility of the 
curriculum to outside influences, 
whether social or industrial; the “gar- 
den” bit suggests the great diversity of 
knowledge and skills, but in an orga- 
nized (and traditional?) arrangement, 
and maybe also a calm and happy 
detachment from the hurly-burly of 
real life] 

The dilemma of modern education is 
that it is on attempt to create two quite 
separate beings, economic man (and 
woman) and the cultivated citizen. It is 


woman) and the cultivated citizen. It is 
dishonest to pretend that the two 
intentions, ami supporting curricular 
paraphernalia, nrc tne same or at any 
rate are not in conflict; that the 
economic achievement of men and 
women encompasses their civic and 
pcrsonaj development; that tniimihil- 
jty in skills and liberality in values arc 
identical. Work, of course, remains u 
central source of social status and 
personal satisfaction for many people 
nnd any form of education that did not 


in economic skills would be utterly 
deficient. 1 

But work and life arc not the same. 
First, more than hnlf the population 
docs not “work" in this narrow sense. 
They are too young or too old, unem- 
ployed, chronically ill or disabled, or 
responsible for looking uftcr young 
children. Second, the Industrial re- 
volution produced an irreversible 
separation between work and non- 
work; it introduced a sophisticated 
division of labour, incorporated the 
bulk of the working population in a 
centralized market economy, and 
tended to disenfranchise those who 
could not easily be Incorporated in this 
economy. Third, 20th century afflu- 
ence has widened the gulf between 
work and non-work; hours of employ, 
ment have been reduced and the time 
available for leisure increased. Work 
has become almost a minority occupa- 
tion even for those with jobs. 

So any curriculum has to contain this 
underlying ambiguity. It has to try to 

w °Aers and good 
citizens. This has become more diffi- 
cult now that secondary schools arc 
comprehensive and enrol pupils of all 
abilities and from ail social classes 

torero intenlion s 

have to be balanced within an inte- 
grated curricuium. In the bad old days 

that attempted'to 
provide an education for citizenship 

was to ° narr °w 
™nf n U! ?k i.u ducatlon was academic 
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with his Ruskin speech, although it 
would be unfair to insinuate lliitl he 
would have welcomed the restoration 
of a divisive system. It also lies behind 
Sir Keith Joseph's concern llmt "the 
bottom 40 per cent" are not being 
appropriately educated. 

There may be a sense in which the 
twin themes of standards and rele- 
vance, that have dominated education 
policy milking since Ruskin push in the 
same defeatist direction. However 
much effort is devoted to preventing 
this interpretation by emphasizing "fit- 
ness for purpose*’ and the diversity of 
excellence, "standards'* will be " re- 
garded by many us a code for the 
restoration or reinforce ment of the 
traditional academic curriculum and 
"relevance" as a code for renewed 
emphasis on a practical, utilitarian, 
skifls-hased curriculum. 

Means and ends are inextricably 
linked in the school curriculum. Its 
objectives and the methods by which 
they nre achieved cannot he disentang- 
led. One positive outcome of the 
post- Rusk in climate is a renewed in- 
terest in objectives. This has nut some 
hnekhone into the debate ntKiiit the 
curriculum. We no longer regard the 
curriculum us a hidden agenda that 
cannot easily he nuuk explicit or. at 
the permissive extreme, imagine that 
objectives will emerge spontaneously 
serendipity-style or from n Kous- 
seuucsquc environment of natural 
goodness. 

Or course objectives need to be 
stated with sonic care. It is not enough 
to say that the schuui curriculum must 
lcncn skills that are economically re- 
levant. Do we mean ilown-to.eailh 
training In useful vocational skills that 
can be applied immediately to thi- 
world of work? Or do wc have in mind 
a much broader vocational literacy 
that provides n blend of skills anil 
attitudes that can survive the in- 
«««» [? sl Grower of jobs and 
“"Jr , V Awl Wiulil MiRgest » return 
to the old skills- based curriculum, ut 
lensl for “non-academic" pupils. 
However it has become generally 
f hat training in detailed skills 
should not he the responsibility of 
schools and because many of those 
SL„. ? re f l,k ely 10 become quickly 
redundant, such training is often u 
waste of nme and effort. 

But if a narrow skills-bascd curricu- 
lum is rejected, the alternative, a 
curriculum to produce u broader voca- 
trond literacy, is difficult to design. 

fliitoM. lTy 1? develt, P ‘he right 
attitudes to work at the basic levcfof 

industrial and commercial practice. 

S? ,ke S ° 0d ,imc ’ k «P‘ng and 
working in a team? Or should it 
concentrate on core skills like literacy, 
numeracy and communication to pro- 
vide a firm base on which a supersonic- 
™ e i°! de L a,led *WUs and knowledge 
Eht? n' M U,lt lP robabl >’ on-the- 

°. r * h ° uld such a curriculum be 
designed to foster those transferable 

anafenH^ l,1S like ,he flbiIi, y “> 

analwe and to argue logically, which 
are the basis for a successful career? 

One answer of course is that a 
sEfdrfU (P r voeaiiona! literacy 
d0 M thrce : ‘he least able 

'££££** 0n good lndus ‘rial 
HBW ,hc mosl aWe on htah- 

Icvel mteHectua 1 skills, and the middle 
band on core skills. But itis an 
unsatisfactory answer because it does 

srac- *■ d,e “ 

ni2 1 JS nt lo lhfce quite different 
educa ‘i°n with 
somS!, m ^». fn,ls , for group; 

a] arademSffiSS^S 10 lh * e ,ra ^ ,i(, n- 

wmaffi S2i?S educa V on for the 

sSwaaasiaaasfi: 


hrnicti 19th century debate ivai 
with our perverse national iy®* 
for under-dogs nnd losers 

belter remembered. So for most 

present century an acaderak emb 
linn heavily influenced byibea, 
rcuiiirements of our intensely sag 
ist higher education system habit 
serve as an uncertain and mapnm 
me proxv for liberal values. 

Yet the two are very tifitm 
Academic education is orp® 
around the commanding conraj| 
“knowledge", while liberal edcafo 
is organized around that or “cBUtus*; 
these two arc contrasting wjni 
recognize truth. This ftiDdam* 
conflict presents twooutstandlHft 
cullies. First, an academic cumafe 
must give its total allegiance lod&f 
uishing the true from the false (n.b 
all you Poppcrians, falsifying dl 
theories mill proposing more craft 
ulicmntivcs). ft must accept thefti 
sion of intellectual labour that hfr 
most efficient means for roakfogoi 
distinctions. So its ethos is buhtiIbI 
its character disintegrative. 

Liberal education, in coitresi, i 
moral and integrative in its intoth 
It aims to promote a common enta 
(not necessarily of course some d» 
ethnic, rcnclionnry, Great-Britishw 
sion). So when Sir Keith Joupbufc 
about the role the study of hsio|a 
play in creating a communal euaf 
identity he is straying into tbautap 
ous no mun’s land between cultural* 
knowledge. Yet his exploratlooh 
jictfccily honourable intentions; hi 
mciely iiitieuluting the tenstoott 
tween mi academic and n liber si wo 
lion which anyone must ack wwq ji 
who believes schools should ctwtiW 
to civic literacy. 

Hie second difficulty is dose? * 
laied. It has become o trulrniatafl 
teachers and inspectors that tww® 
curricuium should conceaWfc*® 
process as much as the prodwrt, ca 
how pupils learn is as import** 
what they learn. The urgumrai 
puiiiK study O and A level hhl®?* 
to leuin iiIkiui theTudotsoriK®® 
of the Second World War but 
how to collect and analyse 
how to construct an argument wi 
persuasive and logical, audso® 
Of course there arc a 
objections lo this. First, many PR" 
like Sir Keith would argue tWJ 
study of history contnbutes w 
growth of a common culture, » 
content is not entirely ow" 


it, an anxiety that is 
degree in the Secretary 
determination to intiodttWJ^j^ 
referenced" examinattons. imw J 
lent is fur from irrelevant j 

seek to enter higher cducatton.i^ 
purpose of so many of our 

U But the most powcrfulobl 6 ^ 
that in a society dominated 
siotw! expertise and 
driven by ever more 
i* and technology bn**#*# 
nivc. Already a century 
“sweetness and light 
culture was overborne w ^ 
dominating imperative* 
science. How much more 


Obvious vehicle 

lq ngaj!0 


science, flow much more nn«rj ^ 
contest has become at tbe**L,£ 
20th centuryl Many 
vclopments - the e^i^fTn+k^ 

duras and relevance, a n® 
abnut the objectives of 
concern to improve 
learning rather than to 
accumulation of 

ledge - are welcome. Bung ^ 

danger that they will be bjjj ^ 
into a restatement of t« 
conceit that a 

class minds" and entrepr^Jflj 
wifi see us through - 
just about, Ihe century^ $ 
that is a subject for ^ 
concluding pail, ft? 
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Review 

body 

‘biased’ 

by Peter Aspden 
The Government has been accused of 
political bias in its choice of mem- 
bership of the committee set up to 
review the role and functions of the 
University Grants Committee. 

The nine-person committee includes 
Lord Butterworth, retiring vice chan- 
cellor of Warwick University and re- 
cently appointed Conservative life 
peer, Mrs Mary Baker, former chair- 
man of the London Tourist Board and 
wife of the local government minister 
Mr Kenneth Baker, and Mr fan Bees- 
ley, head of the Prime Minister’s 
efficiency unit. 

One or Labour's front-bench educa- 
tion spokesmen, Mr Barry Shccrman, 
said tne committee's membership was 
largely based on political patronage. 

*Yet again the whole basis of mem- 
bership seems to be ‘Is be or she one of 
us? 1 It is clearly a continuation of the 
dreadful policies which have led to the 
current crisis in the BBC," he said. 
“This will only further embitter the 
relationship between the Government 
and those working in the higher educa- 
tion sector.” 

Both the Association of University 
Teachers and National Union of Stu- 
dents also reacted with concern to the 
announcement of the committee’s 
membership. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the AUT. suid: “It is an odd 
combination of people, and wc are 
worried about any political bias, parti- 
cularly with the current emphasis on 
bringing the UGC into the arms of the 
DESi 

“We have bceii critical in the pnst of 
Ihe UGC’s apparent inability to fully 
represent the universities’ case to Gov- 
ernment, but that will be even less 
likely if it becomes completely en- 
chained by the DBS.” 

Mr Phil Woolas, president of the 
National Union of Students, said the 
members’ appointments were an ex- 
ample of the Government's “kamikaze 
on higher education. 

"The only thing holding back the 
Government at present is that it 
wmsn'l have complete centralized con- 
troloverthe universities. What we fear 
rathe introduction of selective funding 
on a departmental instead of institu- 
tional level, which seems to be the 
DES's objective.” 

The committee, chaired by Lord 
Graham, chairman of the British 
National Oil Corporation, does not 
include any current vice chancellors, 
juihoueh another of its members is Dr 
raul Matthews, former vice chancellor 
of Bath University. Mr John Smith, 
Moratory of Imperial College, Lon- 
oon, is also included. 

Its other members are: Sir Alex 
Alexwder, chairman of J. Lyons and 
r9 ; Sir Austin Bide, chairman of 
uiaxo Holdings and Dr Peter Clarke, 
chairman of the Scottish Vocational 
education Council. 


Polys lose out 
as NAB scraps 
funding system 
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by John O'Leary 
Polytechnics are to lose the funding 
advantage they have enjoyed over the 
rest of public sector higher education 
for the fast two years. Tne result will be 
a windfall of at least £5 million for the 
colleges. 

The change may come as early as 
next year, despite doubts about the 
feasibility of devising a workable 
alternative in time. A working group 
of the National Advisory Body meets 
next month with a brief to come up 
with a new system in three months. 

The NAB committee is expected to 
approve a proposal in 10 days’ time to 
abolish the existing system in advance 
of any agreement on a successor. The 
search for a replacement for the “sub- 
quantum" system which guarantees a 
higher level of funding for the 
polytechnics, has been on for several 
months. But the NAB board has 
recommended that the option of treat- 
ing nil institutions equally should be 
left open for 1986/87. 

Alternative allocations using both 
the old and new methods will oc put 
before the committee in December. 
But already serious doubts have been 
raised about the speed nr the exercise. 

Dr Peter Knight, director of Birm- 
ingham Polytechnic, who devised the 
existing system, said this week: “1 can 
sec no conceivable advantage in 
rushing it through and botching next 
year's allocation. The sensible lime for 
a. change is 1987/88 when the next 
planning exercise is Implemented." 

A report by the NAB secretariat 
acknowledges the potential difficul- 
ties. “In short, while there is no 
intellectually credible argument to 


support the continuation of the present 
methodology unchanged, there is no 
consensus about what, if anything, 
should replace it. And the gains and 
losses in any possible change are too 
dearly appreciated for them to be 
ignored as in factors in the argument,” 
it says. 

Despite various refinements, any 
system which funds all institutions on 
an equal basis will result in the 
polytechnics losing several million 
pounds. Exemplifications have been 
produced for the working group, 
which show how the worst effects on 
the polytechnics could be mitigated by 
keeping back an increased share of the 
advanced further education pool to 
support research and linking funding 
to tne proportion of advanced work. 

All but tour polytechnics were cer- 
tain to lose money under a range of 
possible changes considered by the 
working group last month. In the most 
dramatic cases. North East London 

3 " * technic would lose more than £1 
on and Birmingham, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Newcastle, North London, 
City, Leicester and North Staffs 
polytechnics would lose at least 
£500,000. 





In discriminating between public sec- 
tor Institutions while complaining ab- 
out preferential treatment for the 
universities. But a more immediate 
objection is flint a number of the larger 
colleges are effectively dependent on 
extra support from local authorities 
which nmy be unable to keep up their 
contributions. 


Quota bar for law graduates 





John Durant on 
Darwin 

and divinity, 13 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Scottish law graduates may be barred 
from practice following Government 

3 uotB5 on grants for an essential 
iploma course. 

The one-year diploma in legal prac- 
tice was launched Dy the Scottish law 
faculties five years ago as a prere- 
quisite for anyone wishing to become a 
solicitor or advocate in Scotland, but 
the following year the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department imposed quotas on 
postgraduate awards. 

Strong pressure from the universi- 
ties, the Law Society of Scotland and 
the faculty of Advocates resulted in a 
three-year moratorium on quotas 
while students who had already 
embarked on an LIB course completed 
their degrees. 

But this coming session only success- 
ful honours graduates will be guaran- 


Small business teaching overlooked, says Sheffield survey 


ty Karen Gold 

The majority of polytechnics and uni- 
wsities fail to recognize the role and 
“Ppfljpee of smallbusiiiesses, a re- 
port on a survey of business and 
jr^nageraent courses in higher educa- 
tion reveals. 

T^'thlids of the 90 undergraduate 
~r ? Postgraduate courses studied 
„7”( d 2 not cover small business at all 


is employed in small businesses mid 
there has been an upsurge of interest Hi 
them, the report say*- But 
polytechnics and universities stiU tend 
to do any teaching about small busi- 
ness under the subject headings of 
business policy, economics and 
marketing* ito which Ihe literature 
concentrates on the problems of large 

fil ^Many of the respondents g d j«[J d 


courses In 21 polytechnics and eight 
universities, only 13 courses had a 
specific small business option. A larger 
number - 19 courses - thought it was 
unlikely small business would be intro- 
duced Into the syllabus as a separate 
element in Ihe future. 

Among 34 postgraduate and post- 
experience courses, more than half 
offered a small business option, but 
almost all of these were In the post- 
graduate specialist courses (MBA/ . 


qo not cover small business at all “Many or n.c graduate Specialist courses {mupj 

My.Sectinglv, the survey by staff at that stnallbuHneKteachinglWW ^ post-experience 


"l^Uty Polytechnic has found, rigour boo diploma of management studies, nan 

gAgwHng to the study leader and the ronyentionM large firm 0 /the latter also thought an option was 

Sheffield marketing lecturer Dr Colin five. This view was partculariy jrev un^ly” to be introduced. 

many pllces pay lip service lent among the duectors of sway ^ reasons, for not Including a 

Si busiD ei teaching, but in some undergraduate JJn'veraity ^aUst option included statements 

^.■smattering is wSrse than no- with the mul many cnoose $ at students were notiatertsted, lack 
“mg at all" 1 ■ iennre small firms altogemer. . _ t _- «.rTVT-ri«;e or too creat demands 


All dressed up but no one In tow - this year’s appalling summer has all 
but crushed the entrepreneurial spirit of sprucely-attired Tint Ashley, 
one of many Oxford students hoping to make a living during the 
holidays by acting as unofficial guides for conducted tours of the city. 
The rain keeps on falling, tourists are staying Indoors and Tim, among 
ot hers, Is thinking of giving up his first stab at setting up a business. 

Teaching 
places 
slow to fill 

by Patricia Santinelli 
There are still vacancies on most 
secondary PGCE courses - not just in 
the shortage subjects - and on BEd 
primary courses, the Central Register 
and Clearing House, and Graduate 
Teacher Training Registry revealed 
this week. 

The latest information from the 
GTTR shows places available on 
PGCE courses in art, drama, dance, 
English, French, geography, geology, 
German, music and Russian, both in 
the university and public sector, which 
in previous years had been filled by this 
date. 

The list covering BEd primary 
coutsos covers practically every sub- 
ject from ait to Welsh studies. 

Hie Clearing House and GTTR 
figures come at a time when the 
Government has agreed to continuous 
and substantial rise in the number of 
teacher training places, mostly begin- 
ning in 1986, ana concentrating on the 
BEd rather than PGCE. 

Colonel John Massey, who heads 
the Clearing House and GTTR, warns 
however that the information on the 
PGCE does not mean that there are a 
large number of vacancies. 

“It could be just a few places. 
Basically it.is impossible to tell, but we 
did want prospective students to real- 
ize there are still vacancies in these 
subjects and not just the shortage ones 

an A thflwfnre thetf should nnnlv. At 


the moment we are still receiving 
between 40 to SO applications a week 
for' 1985," Colonel Massey said. 

He pointed out that applications to 
the PGCE secondary baa decreased by 
' continued oir page 3 


teed places, and graduates with three- 
year ordinary degrees will be compet- 
ingfor grants. 

The SED is to award a maximum of 
410 grants, and the universities are 
likely to offer more than 455 diploma 
places. 

A Law Society official warned that 
the situation was likely to be even 
worse next year. “All the pressure that 
could have been brought to bear on the 
SED has been. We have argued very 
strongly that this is a professional 
requirement, and we are aJi extremely 
unhappy at the thought that financial 
means are in any way an inhibiting 
factor,” she said. 

Professor Philip Love of Aberdeen 
University's conveyancing depart- 
ment, and one of the prime movers 
behind the diploma, said it was im- 
possible to predict the extent of the 
problem until the results of next 
month’s resits were known. 


on staff, and that small business man- 
agement was insufficiently different 
from large business to justify separate 
treatment. (A statement the report 
specifically rejects, arguing that the 
problems of small businesses arc very 
different from those of large ones.) 

The report has been rent to the 
minister for small business, Mr David 
Trippier, together with a call for 
Government encouragement for small 
business teaching as in France and 
West Germany. 

Small Business Teaching in Great 
Britain by Colin Giiligan and Mary 
Ball, £15, from the department of 
business studies and economics, Shef- 
field City Polytechnic, Pond Street* 
Sheffield Si 1WB. 
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On Sunday, 11 August 1985, Cte- 
terclan monks colcbated mass fn 
the ruins of Fountains Abbey In 
Yorkshire, .once the richest and 
certainly the most beautiful of all 
the mediaeval abbeys in England. 
That may not sound remarkable In 
Itself but It was an extraordinary 
event in the context of history. For 
It was the first time mass had been 
celebrated by Cistercian monks at 
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Need for creative thinking 
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and one at the Polytechnic of Central ujL .ii .. W,1H arc iiraiiuml". who iln mu 
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, colleges of art and architecture, at 
least two students (one at Darlington 
and one at the Polytechnic of Central 
London) who appear to be quire 
unusually talented, risk failure or “less 
good grades or degrees. Multiply (his 
by any reasonable factor to account for 
talented students nationwide, and it 

ICV TV™ of mistakes 
going back to the Second World War. 
(t seems nhi/innr . 


Ii ' Z L • '- u “ u "orto war. 

k JLEN? , b , ViOUS fo students (and 
1 ,ean,) that thc members 
£t£E? I* ? any ,nsl, ‘tutions are far 
mtoi r f ey exam ine; some 

2E /*!* c,asscs incoherent; 
fjj5JJ. dc 5 ! turn up; tuition is often 
absent, advice minimal; avant garde 

hare ^ i? th ( ey S a V ' buf facf is lhafg most 
"SSiJE Sfayed U P fo dflfe and no 


— —■•VI miu 1111,1 ima KWIIU nil 

for years. 

Wc all want to support creative 
courses and creative education, in nil 
of the arts, from early childhood, 
lifelong; are thc art nncf architecture 
schools doing this: There certainly 
have been some experiments itf ft 
Martins (Inner London Education Au- 
tnonty), now to he merged, und in the 
N ° rf n East, but experiments are few 


who arc nppmvcii ,, 1 who do n „i 
always further the milking of » holier 
future, very much: mui it one eunnot 
uute mi the belief I lint one’s work 
will indeed help, with otheis, m 
erentlvclv uml i.. , . 
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Eysenck 

underfire 

reason! 

• Eysenck's icttor (y/Jw ii 
leiulicrs, sodnl^SW 


T*™ uiaoiunon oi l r — any, ourractis hat most 
fhefa- abbey In 1539. / have not stayed up to date and no 

II wascelebrafedbymonksft'om / Programmes exist, either 

Mount St Bernard Abbey fnLefces- / P m “ d . y un, ° ns or institutions. 
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fiSS a _ relatively modern 
foundaflon. It was established in 
1WS and b now a nourishing 
community o f more than 40 monks, 
tU? dS ?!? fer bouses abroad. 
I™ ty . 0{ he™ went to Fountains 
£ ,ad In f J 1 dr White habits 
wlfh black scapulas and leather 
bdts. They were various In age, 
“j! “ d - niostly thin , 

2253F nm ’ somc beardcd ' 

the last, they prob- 
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( =JuV.. s : nowever, m art and 
architecture, is the fact that the criteria 
for assessing the work of students are 
rot published at ail - that is not 
available to the students, not in the 

EMK^ CC ^ Ses ’ 8 ? d not available to the 
□ubbj. at large, let alone the Universi- 
ty- SUnHi f° Un M 1 - on Ad missions, 
the Council for National Academic 

Sale of degrees 
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tnyiutu, UI 1 U in me 
d North East, but experiments are Tew 
s and far between, 
r Until now. the art and architecture 
- department simply have not tried hard 
. enough: their standards arc low, their 

TIL *!- e part , of a “system", their 

aesthetic is often out of date, their 
students sometimes brilliant, their fai- 
lure/drop-out rale simply appalling: 

oubi&Tr ' " !l K S" er ,m ‘ “* always 
published (m thc Open University all 

figures arc published, all criteria for 
assessment arc open, and externa! 

SET 60 not ,Pprap up ” lhc or s n - 

„3 re u cI f arly room for more 
creative thought, in thc coming de- 

J 1 ,h f. ' But in the colleges of 

r o a ^r re ' whether universi- 
ties or CNAA o r still trying to get 

Salary revolt 
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futures, then wlmt is the point of ||, 0 “([' 1 LCr< others wRJK 

courses? Comparison of the failure ™ 1 11 Peopic und their p ro & 
rules with nnsses hi iiiiinv "ii| linvino nnv nr—..- 


courses? Conipnrison of the failure 
rutes with passes m immy ilcpm iiueuls 
ninkes u complete nonsense of the 
admission requirements in the arts ami 
in architecture (portfolio of creative 
work, audition, or whatever, to prove 
the applicant is creative). 

At the OU, we assume all students 
arc creative mid no jxuifoiio or audi- 
tion is necessary. It j s very sad that the 
counterparts to the OU have not put 
their houses in order, and that they 
have not realized iluit this can he done 
at low cost, and very niunv lc«iint 

SB- J"*™ ll } c . students, us^pposed 
to the so-called intellectual dlilc com- 
pnsing the facilities. 

Yours sincerely, 

SIMON NICHOLSON. 

art »nd environment, 

Inc Open University. 
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vague tautology j? 
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■scientific interest? ^ 

sorrii 1 n,h , cr ar fi um «ntsdon 
JSf. . CySL ‘'ick marshal to m 

d ^ ,ay t,f scientific rea!? Hen 
lending psychiatrists. ..ejjS 

psychologists, philosophers ofi 

and others” (what a uUii 


ful »™.l) "whoh^S 
eerned themselves with the 


tear 
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^ 'rowded into (he 
ttrothers’ cellar ium. That was 
Impressive ir only because the 12th- 
century cellariim, SS m 
yards Iona. win,,,-, u . 1W 


my quolffiMTion 86 tha ‘ 1 bou B |, ‘ 

ea [[y 14th century 0 50mc,inic 10 Ihe 

as^sess 
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ffiogAaJ&r ’ Whip, -.j MP. 
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SSjttSLital transformed the 

SJSSL^U *"t® a spectacular 

SS«jpSrs 3 

tSuSS^ mhr * mrmo - 

j£up to theptjif fiVo^dTo 

nn,l Si .?S™?' ldn - «tog 
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like of wWch'S neverbeen 

in its 

mediaeval heyday, 
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wiTui, D ;“!r» m ll *e service to 
Si! h A P^iestont could reason- 
ably object. In the ruins of the 

ravtttasT*- 

comment on the Anglican chnrch’s 
choice of David Jenkins as Bishop 

p” tWs occas l° l, i with 
writable symbolism, He attacked us 

£ t wa Jl er rather than fire, 
remaps He was wondering what 
«he Reformation had been all 

flOOUu 

Patrick Nuttgens | 
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Of course, all zealous sciex 
1 , * , . ke 11 a** read that mere “a 
literati’* are inclinable of “j 
concerning themselves", m p 
I -ysenek nuts it. with Freud’s? 
an erstwhile philosopher of 
ni) seif, however, I feel! shoe 
v»»t, just in ease a few scieotli 
I rofessnr Eysenck's assumpiit 
‘jhjeetively ilefinublc science! 
me sole repository of truth, flu 
fielits he mentions are nod 
liilden by dissension - as, inds 
shctiilcl lie if they are to have ■ 
. be P ursu ' n B sricntiBc 
l hilike I'rufessor tiyscnck, I 
ei . iiitisi of the students I haw 
i these fields do not claim ipe 
, wmctified status involving q 
their disciplines off from conla 
the hiiiumie branches nf knowle 
the IiIh’mI mis 
I'inally, I’mfeswir Ep 
polen rival "emm Jc grace", I 
cuini/ed Mr Kahr for invoki 
eunple of liooks" attesting l 
benefits of psychoanalysis, fiofi 
I tufcssor livsenck respond? 
ljimtes ihw authorities (Si 
biiiherhmd and Mcdawar) 
apparently refute ihe idea 
psychoanalytical therapy is beflfi 
I fear I'rufessor Eysenck reqii 
crash course in scientific raelhodo 
In the post-Popjwrian world, 
likely to lie convinced by “argio 
grounded in personal prejs 
tautology and the invocation ol 
thorities. Indeed, we may begf 
.suspect Professor Eysenck am 
"leading psychiatrists" to whea 
defers so approvingly of merely 
vcying their own hrandof “fairyid 

Yours etc, 

M. J. WILMOTT, 

4 Denison Close, 
l-ondoii N2. 

Sir, - Professor Eysenck (THES, 
fust 9) holsters his well-known d»t 

ft .. n i. .t a e 


monopoly on “rMlity-ThS? have a 

haw a . better srrssn Af i? y *£ e ® m to 
Marslarjd. Sre*P Of. it than Mr 

Youts, 

ADAM GELDMAN. 
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Uric authority, quotingStrr 
war to the effect that "psy 
won't do . . , one of the a 
strangest of all landmarks 
lory of 20th century thoug 
I wonder if Professor 
regard for Mcdnwar’s op 
tends to the latter ’s judgeir 
own work; “This topic was I 
of the silliest remark I have i 
during what has admiilcdl 
sheltered and unworidlyaca 
I refer to Professor H. i. 
judgement . . . that 'the win 
of development of a child’s ir 
capabilities is largely laid dot 
255)"' ^ledawar. Nature 

Con we now hope for 
recantation from Professor I 

Yours faithfully, 

HILARY ROSE, 


--••svvw Vl 

University 
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Architecture closures condemned 


by Staff Reporters 
Proposals to close four schools of 
architecture and merge others were 
Sly criticized this week by the in- 
stitutions concerned, unions and pro- 
fessional bodies. 

The most vigorous opposition came 
ta Northern Ireland, where the prop- 
osal to close the Queens University 
school prompted protests from the vice 
chancellor, thc Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers and the Royal Society 
of Ulster Architects 
They have started a full-scale lob- 
bying exercise to avert the “drastic 
bW’ such a step would be to 
architecture and the whole construc- 
tion industry in Ulster and to prevent 
the loss to the university of 30 new 
students each year, as well as 15 
teachers and seven other staff. i 

All architects in thc province are j 
being circularized and asked to state i 

Cash crisis 
threatens 
OU courses 

by Maggie Richards 
A group of special multi-discipline 
courses offered by thc Open Universi- 
ty may be under renewed threat be- 
cause of the university’s financial 
crisis. 

Fears have already been expressed 
about the future of one of thc most 
popular of the “University" courses 
currently available, dealing with 
women’s studies. 

The U courses were originally estab- 
lished to offer students an alternative 
to programmes of study within the 
rigid faculty system. Each topic is 
examined from a variety of academic 
standpoints. 

Officially the OU gave its full sup- 
port last year, through thc senate, to 
the continuation of the courses after 
doubts had been expressed about their 
future. But now it appears they may 
again be under threat because nf 
staffing problems. 

Many of the stuff employed on the II 
course programme arc on short-term 
contracts, nnd their posts urc more 
likely to be terminated when their term 
ends. 

There is also concern that thc uni- 
versily is likely In the future to retreat 
into concentration on its main faculty 
study areas, because of financial con- 
straints. Though the U courses cross 
faculty boundaries, each is the respon- 
sibility of a particular faculty which 
also carries responsibility for funding. 

Fears are being expressed In particu- 
lar about the future of the women’s 
studies course because it is scheduled 
to be rewritten in 1988. There is also 
concern that the OU should be con- 
sidering withdrawing from women's 
studies at a time when there is con- 
siderable expansion in conventional 
hiEber education institutions. 

Women’s studies is offered os a 
half-credit course, along with conflict 
and sec urity in the nuclear age. 

Teaching places 

continued from front page 

9 per cent, while those for primary 
PGCE courses, which have been full 
Mce January, have increased by 8 per 

On primary BEd vacancies. Colonel 
assey said that tbe position would be 
much clearer at the beginning of 
September when A level results had 
percolated through the syste m. 

Information from the GTTR on 
fancies in the shortage subjects, par- 
ticularly at secondary PGCE level, 
confirms the worst predictions of the 
Advisory Committee for the Supply 
and Education of Teachers and more 
recently that of the Institute of Physics, 
as reported in The THES. 

It shows that the position has 
not improved since July when almost 


their connections with Queens. Other 
letters have gone to all practices, 
inviting comments on the difficulties in 
recruiting architects. The replies will 
be made into a dossier and presented 
to thc Architectural Intakes working 
parly, along with the many messages of 


opposition came party, alongwith the many messageso 
mere the prop- support already received, 
sens University The Queens vice chancellor, Sir 
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after which he will convene and chair a 
meeting to compile the university 
submission on tne report, strongly 
opposing the closure, 

The Belfast branch of the Asso- 
ciaiton of University Teachers de- 
plores the about-turn made by the 
architects intake group which, ap- 
pointed in September to select schools 
tor merger or closure, initially 
used location as its chief criteria; but 

Archaeologists from St Andrews 
University have made a stirring dis- 
covery during their underwater ex- 
cavation of a Bronze Age dwelling In 
Loch Tay. 

Their latest finds include a por- 
ridge spoon from Oakbank Crannog, 
one of the artificial islands built more 
than 2,500 years ago In Scottish 
lochs. The peaty water has been 
crucial In preserving the prehistoric 
site. 

Thc team is headed by Dr Nicholas 
Dixon of St Andrews’ Institute of 
Maritime Archaeology, seen here 
with another discovery, one of the 
support timbers for the platform on 
which thc dwelling was built. 

“The wooden spoon found this 


when thc National Advisory Body 
insisted that one school to close should 
be in a university, it switched to the 
standard University Grants Council 
yardstick, the AUT claimed. 

The report recommends that in 
Scotland, Edinburgh University and 
Edinburgh College of Art should col- 
laborate on intakes and consider merg- 
ing their two schools. But Dr John 
Burnett, principal of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, condemned the report as 
"pretty half-baked”. 

He agreed there was an over-pro- 
duction of architects, but the best way 
to regulate numbers was at the point of 
entry to the profession, not to higher 
education courses. 

Edinburgh would seek clarification 
from the UGC about the report since 
the university had recently increased 
its first-year intake on UuC advice. 


Thu Royal Institute of British 
Architects will present its response to 
the report’s recommendations, after 
its educational and professional de- 
velopment committee has considered 
them in early October. 

inner London Education Authority 
officials are preparing a report in 
response to the recommendations. 
This will go before a sub-committee 
after the summer recess, and examines 
the closure options proposed. These 
ore that one of the ILEA's four 
architecture schools, housed at central 
London, North London, Bank and 
Thames polytechnics, should be shut 
down. 

North East London Polytechnic is 
“appalled’’ at the proposal to close its 
school of architecture, and has thrown 
the recommendation back at the NAB 
for reconsideration. 


summer was probably used for stir- 
ring and serving the family porridge 
and stew," he said. 



Two-year YTS ‘will scare off employers’ 
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Employers will halve their intake of 
trainees if a two-year Youth Training 
Scheme is introduced, thc Institute of 
Manpower Studies claimed this week. 

Its report, bused on a study of 12 
large companies with n total of 390,000 
employees in lnunurucluring, financiu! 
services mid the public sector, says this 
is mainly due to the prospect of 
committing staff and training re- 
sources over two years. 

“Many companies expressed con- 
cern over its implications such as the 


shaky launch the YTS was shaping up 
to a creditable scheme. 

But companies still regarded off- 
the-job training by further education 
colleges as unsatisfactory and as a 
result were conducting their own in- 
hnusc training. 

"This was largely because com- 
panies fell thut colleges had low com- 
mitment to YTS while charging them 
high tuition fees, and that the college 
system too closely mirrored thc school 
system which many trainees hud re* 


ccrn over ns iniuiiumuuo nuwi m ‘ ", v * 

replacement of trainees who drop out, ■ jeeted, the authors sny. ’ 
the increased likelihood of job sub- Companies felt the YTS certificate 
stitution and as to whether trainees was of dubious ya lue and tantamount 
could cone with n more demanding to a “badge of failure , as all worthy 
scheme, the Sussex University-based graduates would have already been 

mi Tllereport j by IMS research fellows ^“ftwas felt tLt iftiinot contain the 

Stephen Bevan and Rosemary Hutt, 
also reveals that each company be- 
lieved that despite a confused and 


subjective, took too long to fill and did | 
not do an effective selling job.” 

On thc credit side, the report says 
that the YTS had changed companies' 
altitudes towards selection. It encour- 
aged organizations to examine how 
much importance they attached to 
academic qualifications as a predictor 
of future work performance. The con- 
sensus was that exam results were a 
poor indicator. 

Thc authors point out that the YTS 
also seems 4o be changing .altitudes 
towards training, with managers and 
supervisors who had not previously 
had responsibility for this activity find- 
ing it very rewarding. 


correct type of information, was labo- 
rious to complete, did not do justice to 
a whole year of training, was too 


MoD to 

boost 

research 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Ministry of Defence research planners 
are keen to increase co-operation with 
university scientists on military tech- 
nologies. 

Areas currently under discussion 
extend beyond the new collaborative 
grants scheme with the research coun- 
cils - disclosed last month - to more 
support for joint university-industry 
work, and even possible co-funding of 
“big science” facilities. 

MoD funding for university research 
is set to rise from the current Ievej of £9 
million a year to around £15 million. 
Utis could well increase further if what 
a senior MoD official terms “an 
improving relationship” sdmulates 
enough demand. 

Arrangements are now being final- 
ized for the joint grants scheme with 
thc'rescarch councils and universities 
will be sent a brochure next month 
telling them how to apply. Academic 
researchers will be invited to consider 
a list of strategically important re- 
search areas and indicate whether their 
work might be relevant. 

The areas will include new sensora, 
signal processing, solid-state physics 
and gallium-arsenide for electronics, 
software engineering, strategic en- 
gineering materials, acoustics and 
sonar. 

Applicants will have their work 
vettea by the MoD for defence rele- 
vance. Tne research councils will then 
be told whether thc ministry is pre- 
pared to meet half the cost before 
proposals are pccr-revicwed in the 
normal way. In exceptional cases, 
grants not approved by the councils 
may still be picked up by the ministry, 
which will then pay the full cost. 

The MoD currently funds around 
650 projects in universities, worth £9 
million a year. Some of this money will 
be diverted into the joint grants 
scheme and this, together with £2 
i million of new money, will make an 
initial £5 million a year available from 
thc defence side. 

i The ministry also plans to provide 
around £4 million a yenr to encourage 
j Joint research proposals between uni- 
s versifies and industry. In this initiative, 
I ■. prompted largely by the success of the 
r much larger Alvcy programme for 
computer research, Ihe academics' 
costs will be met in full by thc MoD. 
f More cash will be available if the 
I scheme takes off. 

Thc ministry Is also talking to re- 


The iceman surviveth. . . 


Scientists at the London Hospital 
Medical College this week made a 
23-year-old Icelandic fisherman re- 
live a remarkable ordeal which, they 
admit, would have killed almost 
anyone else. 

They immersed Gudlauger Frld- 
tborsson In a bath of Ice-cold water, 
fn an attempt to recreate the con- 
ditions of his extraordinary swim 
for survival last year in water of 5 
degrees centigrade - a temperature 
which would have killed most people 


which would nave killed most people 
from hypothermia Inside an hour. 

Mr Fridthorsson was one of five 
crewmen who were thrown info the 
water when a fishing boat capsized 
suddenly In Icelandic waters. Two 
men died almost Immediately. The 
other three sat on the boats up- 


turned keel for 45 minutes, before 
deriding to swim for shore. 

Within just 10 minutes of starting 
to swim, two or the remaining three 
were dead. 

But Mr Fridthorsson carried on, 
for more than five hours, until 
reaching a deserted shore. 

<f lt was a remarkable feat by any 
standards, and he has become the 
first person to have survived such 
exceptional exposure to cold nnd to 
be Investigated scientifically after- 
vards,” said Professor William 
Keatinge, head of the college’s 
hypothermia laboratory. 

One apparent reason for Mr Frid- 
Utorsson's survival, according to 
Professor Keatinge, was his size: six 
foot three and nearly 20 stone. . . 


from the Institute of Manpower Stu- 
dies, Mantell Building, Sussex Uni- 
versity, Palmer, Brighton NB1 9RF. 
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search counri Is about Improving access 
to defence research facilities. Treasure 
rales would mean payment was needed, 
but there may be an arrangement for 
changing marginal casts to interested 
acaaemic workers. 

Possible candidates include wind 
tunnels, microelectronics fabrication 
facilities at the Royal Signals and 
Radar Establishment at Malvern and 
optics and laser devices. 

There is also MoD interest in coordi- 
nating major programmes of work In 
areas like oceanography, where it is 
felt academic theory and MoD re- 
sources for seaborne observation 
could be complementary. There ore 
preliminary discussions on identifying 
areas of “big science” where common 
facilities wonid help civil and defence 
research. 

The ministry wants to widen the 
scope of links between militaiy and 
civil research because, according to 
MoD officials, “more and more, 
enabling technologies in defence are 
common to civil projects”. New de- 
velopments in electronics are singled 
out as the most prominent example. 


SFRC seeks foreign backers for neutron plant 
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polytechnics still had vacancies. 

, in maths and chemistry, the position 
B similar with 23 universities Bnd 18 
TOlJegfis and polytechnics and 20 uni- 
versities and 11 ' • colleges and 
polytechnics still reporting vacancies. 

rompari&on, the number of re- 
ported vacancies in business studies - 
one university and five colleges and 
Polytechnics - and in craft design and 
SSJOfogy - three universities and 
ojgnt colleges and polytechnics - 



The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council hopes to conclude 
negotiations soon with foreign sutsen- 
bers to the new SpaUation Neutron 
Source at the Rutherford Laboratory, 
Oxfordshire, to secure the running 
costs of the machine. 

The council urgently needs more 

money to exploit tbe foil Pptoo?®* 9J 
the machine, which cost £50 njUwnto 
build. If negotiations with pofcntotf 
European contributors succeed, they 
coula raise half the estimated £12 
million a year running expenses. 

The SNS is used for research on 
. i „.u.. *h» WimhardmK 


samples with beams of neutrons and 
has performed well in commissioning 
tests. It Is due to be opened officially 
on October 1. 

However, the European agreements 
are unlikely to be completed by then, 
as they will involve a complex package 
of arrangements for use of condensed 
matter research facilities. They include 
the neutron-prbducina reactor at the 
institut Laue-Langevin in Geneva, to 
which the SERC already subscribes, 
the proposed European Synchrotron 
Radiation Facility, which the council 


would like to join, and the existing 
Synchrotron Radiation S ource at , 


Daresbury in Cheshire. The four facili- 
ties, two X-ray and two neutron 
sources, offer a strong European base 
for much research in chemistry, phy- 
sics and biology- if the right terms can 
be reached for joint use. 

So far, there is talk of the Italians 
agreeing to pay a fifth of the running 
costs of the SNS, with a similar 
contribution likely from the French In 
return for support Cot the European 
Synchrotron Source. The Germans are 
considering their position affor the 
recent cancellation of plans for a 
German neutron source al Ulich. If all 
three agree to contribute to the SNS, a 


number of small European nations are 
likely to follow suit - and there is some 
interest from Japan. 

An additional reason for working 
for early agreement is fear on the 
British side that Government action on 
the recommendations of Sir John Ken- 


laborarions in big science. Any move 
to withdraw SERC funds from particle 
physics work at the European Centre 
to; Nuclear Research (CERN) in 
Geneva could weaken Britain's posi- 
tion in talks trying to raise cash to fun 
domestic facilities. 
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Kampala and relax in the hotel 

ahff* A Ut f ,de ,he city is “'Mdvis- 
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e I by Karen Gold 
| Jeffrey Kcrr-Ritchie flew out to the 
s I United States this week on a Fulbright 
’ I scholarship - the first polytechnic 
i I student outside fine art ever to be 
I awarded one. 

I it H e «nn appropriate tniil-lter. Mr 

I Kcrr-Ritcluc failed his A levels at IS 
I and went to work for a men's oiitfit- 
I ters. He retook them at local evcniim 
I classes, and with the unexciting iiunli- 
| "cations of a D in history and an li in 
I English (unlikely to gain him entry to 
I any poly huninnitics course now) ho 
was accepted m the nge of 21 hv 
Kingston Polytechnic. ’ 

r ' ad . his,,,r y. something lie hud 
S cd ? do SIMCe the »g c oH III. As a 
fl? nn M emCS T C l H cn of id ens and 

thc Grem AurcIlus ’ Alexander 

“His lory to me was more than u 
pastime, it was an obsession," he says 

rinVhlu ? *? ** " St 

nnn, nut is also a serious .MXirfMnsiir he 
nms, lifts weights and has been a 
member of the British Kyokushinkai 
team (n form of karate). , 
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mitled, very him I- work in,;." snyVl.K 
[ulor, Hi .Sully Wurwiek Muller. • I he 
first essay I marked I wusveiy imp less 
ed wt It. He has ,, vriv’ urn's,,,, 
parching mind. Ami he's a very 
imposing person." 3 

His interest when he went m Kj,,„ s . 
•on was in l.'.iimpcun liisioiv. l lu n he 
discovered American histni'v. the are , 
he w, II specialize in on his oiu-um’ 
Fill bright at the University of IVm'isvl- 

II 1 U in ISili-cenliiry American his- 
lory, loping to stay on for lour vents 
™mplc.o i, nn.1 do' sum, , 
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‘Slum’ claim over 
switch places 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

New students in engineering and tech- 
Unov face slum accommodation and 
overcrowded library and student facili- 
ties, Paisley College’s students’ asso- 
ciation claims. . 


coming session, lunueu uy »uu »n 
Education Department “switch 

m< Paisley’3 student president, Mr 
George Black, welcomed the extra 
places as increasing opportunities in 
higher education, but warned that they 
wtiuld place increasing pressure on 
already overburdened facilities. 

M We find it pretty upsetting when 
the college is making a big scene in the 
press about these extra places, but 
doesn't say the new students will have 
to put up with slum housing conditions 
and a lack of facilities," he said. 

The college currently had accom- 
modation for only some 500 of its 3 ,000 
students, said Mr Black, with 150 
places in flats with no hot water, and 
with toilets being shared by three flats. 

The student union could take a 
maximum of only 150 people, and the 
library had only 450 places, he added. 
Paisley students were currently using 
the refectories as common rooms. 

A college spokesman said: “1 really 


don’t think the situation at Paisley is 
any worse than anywhere else. 
Obviously we have problems, but we 
are trying to find ways round them." 

The college was hampered by lack of 
funding, as were other higher educa- 
tion institutions, but in the past two 
years Paisley had opened a 174 place 
residence, and was currently trans- 
forming a church into a lecture theatre, 
he said. 

The college had recently made 
arrangements with local bus com- 
panies to run special routes for stu- 
dents living in areas with no direct 
transport links with Paisley. 

However, Mr Black said the stu- 
dents intended to mount a campaign 
for improved facilities in the coining 
session. 

“The college lets out space to indus- 
try and keeps up its image, but unfor- 
tunately student services space always 
suffers," he said. 

“An increase in funds and places is a 
good thing, but only if a proportion of 
the funding is given back to the 
students to ensure a decent standard of 
facilities in terms of accommodation, 
study areas, libraries and for recrea- 
tion." 

The college is unable to use the 
additional SED funding in these areas 
however, as it has been earmarked for 
developing engineering and technolo- 
gy courses. 



Why studying together is 
Ulster’s brightest hope 


Higher education is the strongest uni- 
fying force in Ireland, not by virtue of 
its teaching but bccuusc it brings 
Roman Catholics and Protestants 

3 ether in pursuit or common aims 
ch disregard the folk mythology 
that otherwise keeps them npart. 

Urge firms arc pnrtucrs in the 
enterprise, along wilh a growing num- 
ber of friendship groups trying to 
break through the stereotyping to the 
common humanity. 

This scenario wus drawn by Sir 
Charles Carter, founding vice chancel- 
lor of Lancaster University and an 
authority on Northern Ireland, who 
addressed a conference of Esperantists 
at Wedecwood Memorial College, 
near Stoke on Trent, this week. 

“It is a considerable help to the 
province that there has never been a 
divide in higher education,” he said. 
“More and more young people are 
gbiog into it at a susceptible time of 
their lives wherq most study together 
pti get to know each other. This is 
backed by increasing integration in 
uvge firms, not because of legislation 
but because they can see the advan- 
tages." 

Sr Charles warned that although 
rots, coupled with increased travelling 
abroad, might be expected eventually 
fo break down hostile traditions, ft 

It Is a great pity that more readers 
« The THES do not read The Sun. 
For pure entertainment, it cannot 
be beaten. 

“No, Brother" was its headline 
announcing an “exclusive Sun poll 
verdict” on Labours recent econo- 
mic policy statement drawn up with 
tne TUC. The questions were truly 
vronderftil. "Would you vote 
Labour If unions have a final say on 
everything?” (On everything - 
what TV channel I watch, what 
beer I drink, which football team I 
•pfi° w » which horse I bet on? But 
everything” Is what the question 

I was astonished at the result - 
ISf Jy the 71 per cent who said 
but the 2 * Per cent who said 
J 7 ® 1 , There isn*t, after all, a 
«ngie shop steward who would 
subscribe affirmatively to the ques* 
yet here we have nearly one 
Quarter of the British people - at 
10 rallUon adults, extrapoiat- 
“gfrom the poll -who truly believe 
raatFarUament should pack up and 


would he mistaken to underestimate 
the strength of old ideas. 

Solutions for the Northern Ireland 
conflict were unlikely to be found 
through discussion among the middle 
class intelligentsia because the ideas 
were not getting through lo working 
clnss people. 

“But wc must never regard the 
difficulty ns insoluble," Sir Chnrles 
snkl. “Wc must make the most of 
whatever goodwill there is - and of 
course it would help to tnkc people's 
minds off folk myths if ihey had more 
work to do." 

Derek Patton, warden of Wedge- 
wood Memorinl College, questioned 
the dividing line between objectivity 
and commitment in adult education. In 
the past the Labour College movement 
had promoted the idea of education for 
a socialist purpose but it was time to 
ask whether tnat amounted to indoc- 
trination and the antithesis of educa- 
tion or whether education was so 
inevitably value-laden that it was justi- 
fied to use it to promote working class 
interests. 

These were key questions in the 
continuing debate about the future, in 
particular, of the Workers Educational 
Association, where that controversy 
was of long standing. 


Poly plan 
for national 
university 

by Karen Gold 

Lecturers at Oxford Polytechnic have 
proposed the formation of a national 
university of which all polytechnics 
would be constituent colleges, thereby 
creating the largest university in the 
country and one of the largest in the 
world. 

The plan is a counter-proposal to the 
ad hoc discussions in numerous polys, 
including Oxford, on whether lo adopt 
the title ^university". It is proposed by 
the poly's social studies departmental 
board, which says the straightforward 
adoption of the name “university" 
would fail to give the polytechnic the 
advantages of university status, such as 
a charter, higher funding levels and 
freedom from local education author- 
ities. 

The idea is for a national university 
administered through the Council for 
National Academic Awards and 
the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics. Oxford Poly should initi- 
ate steps to bring these bodies 
together ? the proposal says. 

Combining the resources of the 
country's 30 polys “could transform 
the existing polytechnics into the most 
powerful and influential forces for 
change in higher education that this 
country has yet seen", it says. It would - 
satisfy polytechnics aspiring to uni- 
versity status while avoiding parochial- 
ism; the title “national university" 
would provide a distinctive identity; 
the present inequality of funding with 
universities would be harder to Justify 
and sustain, and ll would make credit 
transfer of degree and sub-degree 
courses easier. 

The national university would be 
similar to an American state universi- 
ty. Polytechnics would choose whether 
to retain their existing names, to adopt 
the title of national university college, 
or something similar. Since CNAA 
degrees have replaced London Uni- 
versity external degrees which the 
public sector used to offer, the public 
sector hns lost a link with university 
status which it would regain, the 
lecturers argue. 

The machinery by which CNAA 
validates degrees and its links with 
other organizations such as the 
polytechnic directors mean that it has 
operated tie facto as a national uni- 
versity for 15 years. To change it into a 
national university would require a 
chance in Its charter to give it the name 
of university, as well as the creation of 
a governing council (the lecturers 
suggest initially this could be the 
CDP), and negotiations with other 
bodies such as local education author- 
ities and the National Advisory Body 
on new relationships. 

The proposal is likely to be discussed 
by the poly's academic board next 
term. 


Lisa Young, the first woman gymnast to represent Britain at the 
World Student Games, gets some support from teammates Terry 
Bartlett (left), Keith Langley and Guy Burke. 

Sporting few play the 
game for Britain 


by lan Coxon 

Such is the importance placed by the 
Japanese on the World Student Games 
that two rival gangs who normally 
terrorize the vicinity of the new $26 
million athletes’ village have called a 
truce for the duration of the 1985 
Universiade which opens in Kobe 
tomorrow. 

But the world's biggest single sport- 
ing event outside the Olympics has 
little significance in Britain. Other 
than the families and friends of the 84 


their own devices in raising £400 for 
the privilege of representing Great 
Britain, hardly anyone in this country 
is aware that 4,500 world class sports- 
men and women from more than 100 
nations are gathering for the most 
momentous student games ever. 

For unlike 1967, when cold war kept 
every eastern-bloc nation except 
Yugoslavia away from the Tokyo Uni- 
versindc, the citizens of Kobe are 
about to witness an unparalleled feast 
of athletic rivalry between East and 
West. 

It is nine years since the United 
States nnd the Soviet Union last came 
facc-ia-fnec in the Olympics. With 
individual national preparations about 
to be laid in earnest for the 1988 


Video stars 


the poly has 40 spots on Channel 4, 
giving 30 seconds worth of information 
about its full and part-time courses. 


easy to sec why the US party now in 
Japan numbers 365. And, apart from 
that of the host nation, the only other 


team. 

China has the fourth largest party, of 
almost 250, with Canada, the largest 
Commonwealth team, and Italy, (he 
biggest West European squad, close 
behind. So why does an international 
event of this status take such a back 
seat in Britain? 

“As far as athletics are concerned, 
it’s largely a matter of chauvinism,” 
says Loughborough University coach 
Mr George Gandy, who is with the 
17-strong British track and field squad. 


“The British Amateur Athletic 
Board doesn’t give its full support to 
the enterprise because the control of 
our team is in the hands of a student 
federation." 

But the recent emergence of Great 
Britain World Student Games athletics 
team manager, Cambridge University 
land economist Dr Mike Turner, as 
treasurer of the BAAB, may pave the 
way to closer cooperation. 

A key difference in our approach to 
the games, compared with most other 
nations, is in the interpretation of the 


“Britain plays straight down the 
middle.” 

For example there have already 
been reports from Kobe that many of 
the opponents Britain's five fencers 
will meet are dearly not students. 

The French and Italian squads are 
expected to call upon internationally 
known competitors who are well above 
the games age limit of 27. 

One sport, back on the Universiade 
agenda after a six-year break, where a 
relaxation of regulations may assist 
Britain, is association football. For the 
first time, the competition is offidally 
open to professional and amateur 
players alike, providing it is no longer 
than 12 monilis since they were last 
full-time students. 

When word was out that profession- 
als were in, Mr John Wnrnock, Shef- 
field City Polytechnic’s deputy direc- 
tor of recreation, wasted no time in 
scouring every league and major non- 
league club in Britain and Northern 
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Jr, °3 Cr to Congress House. And 
frotabout the question on whether 
EJP® *®ld vote Labour ‘if un- 
decide where Investment cash 


goes”? Sbrty-two per cent said “No” 
-but 31 per cent said "Yes”. That is 
a bigger share than actually voted 
Labour at the last election - so 
maybe we should, after all, Indude 
this proposition In the next Labour 
ParlymJC statement. So nice or 
The Sun to suggest ft. 

In many ways, The Sun was too 
kind to the Labour Party. Why did 
they not ask the real questions, the 
ones which will determine the out- 
come of the next election? Here are 
some from which (hey might 

S C * ,t *Would you vote Labour If Jack 
e Ripper were the Party leader” 
A “Would you vote Labour If they 

5d they’d “*« Arthur Wl 

Sr-ttayou^Sifttey 

Sd they would take all your money 


away, steal your savings, and leave 
you penniless in the streets?” 

• “Would you vote Labour if Ihey 
promised to turn 77w Sun into . a 
proper comic?” . „ 

In the small print of the Sun 
story, there was more comfort still 
for my party. Sixty per cent said 
they would support Labour over Its 
pledges to introduce Import con- 
trols to help British Industry - and 
62 per cent were in favour of the 
party’s plans to encourage town 
hall spending to create Jobs. The 
value of these results Is not least In 
the fact (hat the questions bear 
some resemblance to our policy: 
unlike those to which the paper 
gave prominence. 

All in all, we are flattered by the 
attention we have been paid over 
our new policy document. Our 


opponents must be scared of some- 
thing to devote so much effort to us: 
what they are scared of most is the 
possibility th8t we might win. 

I make my next point with some 
delicacy. But a good Mend of mine, 
on hearing fbe news about Presi- 
dent Reagan’s nose, asked whether 
a parallel could not be drawn 
between his career, and the current 
condition of the British govern- 
ment. I wish Reagan no personal 111 
will: but the metaphor is a revealing 
one. Cancers can develop slowly: 
they can he cured: but once they 
take hold, events move swiftly: 
decisions are taken out of the 
patients’ and the doctors' liands. 
All becomes a matter of fate'. 

In many ways, this government Is 
now In an advanced state of col- 
lapse. At one stage, It could easily 


talents available. 

His methods have ruffled more than 
a few feathers among campus sport's 
hierarchies, but they allowed him to 
depart last week with a squad of 17 
players who between them share more 
than 400 English, Irish and Scottish 
league first team appearances. 

Ilow Great Britain will fare in the 
1985 Universiade overall is anyone's 
guess. The hope is for a double-figure 
medal tally to top the nine collected in 
Edmonton two yeais ago. 


recover from errors and mistakes: 
Indeed, U has been luckier than 
many administrations. Now, one 
error compounds another. It has 
lost Its touch, Sir Keith Joseph’s 
“carrot” of one and a quarter 
billion pounds to the teachers, after 
months of saying that they could 
not have twopence halfpenny more, 
Illustrates the malaise well. 

At least before he produced this 
rabbit from the hat, he had the 
merit of consistency: now he cannot 
even claim that: he simply appears 
as an appetiser tn a panic. Leon 
BrlUan’s handling of the Real Lives 
programme Is another illustration. 
There cannot even be a single Tory 
who has been impressed by hb 
unbelievably flat-footed censorship 
and brazen desire to take control of 
the BBC. 

For those of us in the wings, It Is a 
heartening sight. We can laugh at 
the Government, and scorn The 
Sun. I'm looking forward to (he 
autumn. 

Jack Straw 

The author Is Labour MP for Black « 
bum. 
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Nuttgens 
to retire 
next year 

by Karen Gold 

Nuttgens, director of 
ift, ^i ec . br,,c since i*s foundB. 
men/** to take ear! r «tlre- 

Br Nuttgens, 55, will S fen down 
SE J* 2 , *“ SMr takes up fie post 
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]n„7ir “““on tame as a result of a 
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foe director of education (In Leeds) 
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f « report, /muster of 

rmiiUHe, commissioned 
by the MSC itself, Mr John Annett and 

, rZni' i S P f,rrow from Warwick’s 
psychology department say: “We find 

I PJ* basis ,n . the psychological literature 
i>, f £ «P c «mg greater transfer of train- 
M "g between jobs within the same 
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J those which have been classified as 
I belo'tgtna to different families beyond 
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I were ™ cc,ved I training within one OTF 
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Pv ? f °^ s and fbeir IBC in 

S* j™»n*ng Scheme was put , 
forward and formed the basis ofa i 

SS *? I 98 ! ^ ^ Chris Haye/ a ! 
fellow of the Sussex University-based £ 
| institute of Manpower Studies! p 

The report adds that on the basis of In 
work carried out so far there isTs ™ ? 

no entirely satisfactory way of group- 8! 


turn is necessary if sound advice on 
transfer is to be offered to irainers 
trainees and job seekers,” the report 
ssys. 

. it points out that a considerable 
investment in rcsciireh would he ncces- 
ff,7 # £ “ suitable database, 

nut the objective methods which this 
would make possible would he infifiitc- 
fysupenor to the intuitive judgement 
ft?* ali ,l,Ht «*■ l» offered m 


present. m 
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winning series (hi the Move. 
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E Centre nan 
5 first head 

ul Dundee University has appoi 
m Donnld Bligh of Lxelcr Univi 
>r the first director of its new ce 
id continuing education. 

d Dr Illigli, who is currently i 
of Lxeter's teaching services 
s does not take up his professloi 
• until t he new year, hutthe cent 

s W| b be launched at the beginnin 
r new session. 

I The centre will amalgams 
work of Dundee's department 
trantur.il education, whose di 
Mr Alex Robertson, retires at l 
*« this month, and of the depa 
of education, whose fulun 
threatened last session. 

. teimfcc has left the chair of i 
lion vacant for several years, an 
ost another three staff member 
hist winter the senate agreed lb 
department’s work should contii 
the new amalgamated centre, 
guarding the posts of the two re 
mg academic .staff. 

An important concern of the 
centre will be to develop the poll 
roarket for post-experience vocat 
education. Dr Bligh last year ui 
rook a survey for Exeter on 
demand for continuing education 
employers and the public In the St 
West of England. 

.. fi® has been director at Exete; 
c.J 3 * 51 1® years, and began the 
study councilllng service outside 
°P® n .University as well as Initial 
national telephone Information set 
on higher education. 

He has also established an 1 

^Son. d “‘ Si0n makiaS *" ^ 
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overseas news 


Hundreds of students 
held in South Africa 


from Susan Pleming 

JOHANNESBURG 
Hundreds of university and school students havc 
now been detained under South Africa’s 
emergency regulations. Rank and file members ol 
be Congress of South African Students and 
Youth Groups have dominated the detention 

^Opposition to the state of emergency has been 
sfrongly voiced by tens of thousands of young 
South Africans, widespread school and universi- 
ty boycotts have been a common form of protest 
since the state of emergency was announced on 
July 20. In some areas more than 80 per cent of 
be schoolchildren have staved away from classes. 

The areas most hard-hit ny boycotts have been 
be East Rand, the Eastern Cape and the Cape 
Peninsula where tens of thousands of pupils have 
boycotted classes. 

In certain areas a curfew has been placed on 
black pupils forbidding them to be outside 
educational institutions between 8 am and 2 pm 
on school days unlcs they have obtained permis- 
sion from a member oF the security force. 

Schoolchildren as young as 15 years old have 
been detained and scarcely any oi the parents of 
be hundreds of detainees have seen their chil- 
dren since. 

The General Secretary of the Azaniim Students 
Association and the President of the University of 
be Witwatcrsrand’s Ulnck Students’ Society, Mr 
Chris Ngcobu. said the stale of emergency had 
been declared with the aim of crushing popular 
resistance in South Africa. 

“We have turned nur universities nnd schools 
into flashpoints of freedom by demanding demo- 
cratic student representative councils and the 
explulsion of racist lecturers,” said Mr Ngcobo. 

Despite the state of emergency, Mr Ngcobo 
said students continued to fight heroic struggles 


against the agents of apartheid. More students 
supported community struggles such as the 
consumer boycott, he said. 

The Azaman Students* Association and the 
Congress of South African Students have joined 
the call to boycott white businesses in protest 
against the state of emergency. 

Many of the protests and demonstrations 
against the state of emergency have met police 
hostility. 

A demonstration at the University of the 
Witwntcrsrond was stopped when police charged 
on to campus wielding sjamboks (whips) and 
firing teargas. More than 40 students were injured 
in the charge. Eight students were arrested and 
released four days later. 

Wits students initially responded to the arrest 
of fellow students by demanding the closure of the 
university until the students were unconditionally 
released. This request was refused by the Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal, Professor Karl Tober, 
who urged students to return to classes. 

Mr Grant Rex, the President of the Wits 
Student Representative Council, deplored police 
actions, adding that it was not the first time 
students had been attacked by police. 

“We were holding a peaceful demonstration 
which resulted in serious violence on the side of 
the police. We were not a so-called bunch of 
radical students who had to be calmed down,” he 
said. 

Students from the University of Cape Town 
were also attacked by police as they attempted to 
march from the campus to the State President’s 
home. 

A spokesman for the National Union of South 
African Students, to which most English-speak- 
ing campusses are affiliated , described the state of 
emergency as an attempt to crush the United 
Democratic Front and any other group in opposi- 
tion to the government. 



Police with sjamboks attempt to break up a protest march by students at the University of 
Cape Town. 


He said that NUSAS did not believe that the 
state of emergency would solve any of the 
problems facing South Africa. 

Several NUSAS members have been detained 
under emergency regulations and these include a 
former president, Mr Auret Van Heerden, Ms 
Sue Lund and Ms Sheila Drew. 

One student group which supported the State 
President’s decision to declare a state of emergen- 
cy is the Afrikaunse Studentebond (ASB), to 


Bretons get 

teaching 

qualification 

from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The French government has 
announced the creation of the first 
professional Leaching qimlificution in 
Breton, the language spoken by utmost 
a miljion people in Brittany. If the 
experiment is successful it may be 
extended to other regional languages, 
in particular that spoken by the Bas- 
ques on the Spanish border. 

The government’s decision is pnrt of 
a package of measures designed to 
support regional cultures, a promise 
onginally made by President Mitter- 
rand in his 1981 election campaign. 

The new teaching qualification is 
wing introduced largely under grow- 
uig pressure from university students 
following courses in Breton who want 
to become schoolteachers. 

Successful candidates will be re- 
quired to pass a two-part examination, 
E requiring a detailed knowledge of 
ine Breton language, culture and his- 
tory, the other requiring comparable 
competence in a conventional teaching 
nrea, such as history and geography, 
tttodeni languages or mathematics. 

rats appears to be a compromise 
i l^ 611 l " e "tteistcr of culture, M 
Lang, who has been cnthusia&ti- 
catty Promoting regional causes, and 
,° e roinistcr of national education, M 

Jcan-Piene Chevenemcnt, who has 

expressed his hostility to demands for 
more regional power. 

B result, according to the minis- 
M be the creation of fully 
qualified Breton teachers who will be 
aoie to meet situations “in which their 
«reer leads them to take up teaching 
gMiuons m non-Breton-spcaking re- 

8 ove rament’s announcement, 
included the creation of a 
K 40 member National CouncU for 
regional Languages and Cultures, has 
warmly welcomed in Brittany, 
ui the reception has been cooler id 
h!ri? asque re gion of France, which 
i P“teing similar demands. 

nr rT; year, President Mitterrand 
iendirf , tfi at the government in- 
to an inter-university 

Sr iS? 1 ® u 0f Bas T ue studies. But sd 
ihu u cr announcement about 
2 ovprM rosde, nor has the 

Bwemment g, vcn ils approva i f or a 

qualification in the Ri.m.* !««.,»«> 


Union pleads for native ability 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Arc there too many foreign cuckoos in 
Australia’s academic nests? The Fed- 
eration of Australian University Staff 
Associations thinks there might be. 

The association believes that many 
highly qualified Australian graduates 
are not able to find long-term tenured 
employment in Australian universities 
because up to n third of all new 
teaching jobs arc taken up by foreign 
academics. 

Since 1983. FAUSA has been con- 
cerned that overseas academics hnve 
continued to come into Australia with 
very few restrictions when the number 
of new university jobs has declined 
dramatically. 

Two years ago, the association 
adopted an academic selection policy 
intended to give some employment 
preference to Australian applicants. 
The idea was that institutions would 
try to ensure that an overseas academic 
(someone not an Australian citizen 
and not entitled to permanent resi- 
dence) was only appointed to a lectur- 
ing post if there were no suitable 
qualified Australian applicant. 

According to FAUSA, such proce- 
dures would reduce the likelihood of 
discrimination against Australian 
nationals in university employment, 
while remaining consistent with the 


principle that academic appointments 
were still made on the basis of n 
person’s scholarship ;tml standing. 

There has long been concern on 
some Australian campuses thut uni- 
versity selection panels operated on a 
kinil of "old boys" network in whicli 
Oxbridge-educated incumbents, sny, 
tended to choose newcomers from 
their own universities, rather than an 
equally well-qualified Australian from 
a local brown-brick institution. 

The vice chancellors of Australia's 
universities havc rejected such 
charges. They have largely ignored 
FAUSA’s policy calling on them to set 
up an appointments review panel thnt 
would require a selection committee to 
justify the appointment of a foreign 
academic. 

Irritated by the vice chancellors’ 
stand, the association earlier this year 
suggested a meeting between the two 
groups and the Commonwealth Terti- 
ary Education Commission - the 
federal body that distributes govern- 
ment funding to Australian higher 
education institutions; 

When this generated no response, 
FAUSA wrote to the Australian 
Council of Trade Unlons-of which the 
association is now an affiliate - asking 
for help. The ACTU contacted Sena- 
tor Ryan, the Minister for Education, 
and almost Immediately the Tertiary 
Education Commission organized a 


US tax shock for expatriates 


British scholars who come to the 
United States to work as teaching 
assistants, or faculty members at col- 
leges and universities, may be to for a 
rude shock from the American tax 
authorities. . ,. . 

Until this year, most “non-inunig- 
ranl foreigners" - whether students, 
scholars or business executives- could 
decide for themselves wheUier they 
wanted to be treated as residents or 
non-residents. 

If their only source of income was in 

the United Slates, as was the case with . 

most who worked on campus, they 
almost invariably chose thei fonjjJJ* 
This enabled them fo claim deductions 
for members of their family, andmany 
other tax allowances given to Amer 

^British 6 leaching assistants, scholars 
or trainees, could be treated 
dents for tax purposes even though 
they intended to return to Britain once 
thev bad completed their work in foe 


But all that is changing. Under the 
1984 Deficit Reduction Act, foreign 
students and scholars must be treated 
. as non-residents for tax purposes'. 
Deductions will disappear and tax bills 
wlU disappear. They will only be able to : 
dalm a personal aUpwapce for them- 

foe Internal Revenue Service . 
publishes specific regulations, which 
may be as late as next year,- no on& 
knows exactly how sevcb foe fclow wll J 
be. One aufodritadve estimate is that a - 
' . foreign teaching ! assistant. With a 
spouse and two children in the United 
-States, would have owed -no taxes on 
an income Of $5,400 last year, but 


versity administrators. They fear that 
British and other foreign scholars may 
regard It as no part of their duty to help 
foe United Stales lower its budget 
deficit, and that the recruitment of 
teaching assistants may become much 

liorHpr 


meeting. 

But the vice-chancellors refused to 
attend. They were horrified at the 
thought of the ACTU meddling in 
university affairs. • 

Instead their representative body, 
the Australian Vicc-Chan cellars Com- 
mittee, wrote to the Prime Minister, 
arguing thnt Australian Universities 
needed overseas ncndcniics for their 
expertise and (be experiences they 
brought with them. 

Mr Les Wnllis, the Genera! Secret- 
ary of the PAUSA.condcmncd the vice- 
chancellors' decision. He said figures 
compiled between 1981 and 1983 
showed that on averane almost 30 per 
cent of nil new appointments to lec- 
tureship positions in Australian univer- 
sities were filled by academics whose 
first degree was gained overseas. The 
proportion varied from less than 10 per 
cent at Newcastle University to nearly 
44 per cent at La Trobe University. 

"We are not trying to put Australian 
dronsoes ahead of foreign geniuses," 
Mr Wallis said. “We are merely sug- 
gesting that where alt things are 
equal, Australians should be 
appointed." 

Mr Frank Hambly, the Secretary of 
the Australian Vice-Chancellors Com- 
mittee, said: “It may be the matter can 
be resolved by universities ensuring 
that FAUSA has a representative on 
selection panels,” 

Japanese 

opportunities 

from Geoffrey Parkins 

KUALA LUMPUR 

Plans are- now under way to increase 
educational opportunities for Malay- 
sian students In Japan, Malaysia’s., 
educatioin minister, batuk Abdullah 
Ahmad Badawi, announced this week. 

. He said . that to ensure the success of 
“look East” programmes between the 
- two natjons, especially those requiring 
closer cooperation in foe field or 
education, the Japanese government 
was planning to Increase its intake of 
students from Malaysia and other 
developing countries. 

In tne same week, Mr Badawi also ' 
had a meeting with a nine-member 
education mission from Australia. 
This hBd reassured him that Australia 
would continue to provide previously 
agreed educational arrangements de- 
spite its recent fees increase. 


which all Afrikanns-speaking campuses arc affili- 
ated. 

Mr Marihinus Van Sdmlkwyk the President of 
the ASB, said although he supported the state of 
emergency it should operate on two levels. 

“It should bring about law and order, but 
serious negotiation between the people of South 
Africa must not be ignored," he said. 

MrVanSchalkwyksaid the frustration of black 
people could not be solved without negotiation. 


Mending the 
town and 
gown rift 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 


The universities of America arc com- 
ing out of the closet. Across the 
counify, colleges which once regarded 
themselves as virtual city states, cut off 
from their surrounding communities 
by mutual antipathy, are now mending 
the divisions between lawn and gown. 
They are building housing projects , 
aiding foe elderly, tutoring students, 
running soup kitchens and providing 
the backbone for community bioou 
drives. 

They call is community activism, 
and it is tending to disprove the 

« lnr theory that the student of the 
is politically apathetic and con- 
servative when compared with his or 
her forerunner of 20 years ago. 

Harvard University law students 
taking courses in taxation are helping 
local residents prepare their tax re- 
turns free of charge. Other Harvard 
volunteers are going info Boston's 
Inner-city schools to help disadvan- 
taged youngsters team to read. And in 
the Mexican-American barrios of Red- 
wood City and east Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia, students from Standford Univer- 
sity are providing a legal clinic and a 
social services programme, 

It is in the puolic state school system 
that the universities’ new policy of 
involvement had been most marked, 
reversing a policy of benign neglect 
which persisted throughout the 1970s. 
The former “schools of education’ 1 , 
which adopted fancy new titles and 
- went waltzing off into the fashionable 
reaches of psychology during foe past 
. decade, have now aerideii that the 
schools on their doorstep actually 
matter: 

Few have gone as far, however, as 
Boston University, whose president 
last month made an offer to take over 
the city's troubled public school sys- 
tem, lock, stock ana barrel, and rim it 
more efficiently. His gesture was de- 
clined. 

At Hatvard, the involvement is less 
dramatic. A “principals’ centre" brings 
school heads on to the campus for 
. meetings and workshops, while a sepa- 
rate educational technology centre 
takes the university into classrooms in 
four school districts. A separate prog- 
ramme teaches writing in the Cam- 
oridee public schools. 
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______ overseas news 

Sacked professors take fight to court 

from Bernard Kennedy S forn “ ° f public cm ' f' 0 " nl brcaklhrough for ihc mar- still he ahlc to bortuv 

ANk’ADd pioy/nen ( IOr liie. ml law victims camp in the civil s'liiirfi: th.iip n.,.i. 



from Bernard Kennedy banned from all forms of public cm- 

ANKARA P ,o y™ cnt for life* 

of Turkish university teaching ^ ,s Btis Iasi ban which the victims pf 

«■" '"eluding several professors sack- J** P ur 8 e are contesting. No sooner 
ed by the martial (aw authorities over had raarlial iaw been lifted than a 
the last two years a re now engaged in a R rou P of professors from three of 

fierce lesal battle In Oft In Apr ii>kp Ankara's iinivcrsiiipc nnffrinnoH fnr 


-j — — ix" nuiijimuci over 

trie last two years are now engaged in a 

JSP?* L ’ att ! e 10 8 ct Inetr jobs 
back. With martial law now replaced 
by a “stare of emergency" in most parts 
of the country, it looks as though they 
may be successful - not that the 
univenity authorities are welcoming 
them back with open arms. 

. F° r although the professors .and 


D‘ yr o IIUII1 mice UI 

Ankara's universities petitioned for 
reinstatement. Weeks passed, and 
they received no reply. Higher Educa- 

tlnnCnuppil . n...? 


For although the professors and 
lecturers involved - mainly left-wing 
intellectuals - were removed from 
their posts by the martial law aurhor- 
generally believed that the 
initial idea came from university admi- 
nistrators seeking to disperse opposi- 
tion to the centralizing Higher Educa- 
tion Council set up in 1981 and streng- 
then the position of the right on the 
campus. 

if was convenient for the HEC and 
its appointees ro bring in the martial 
law commanders, since this meant no 
compensation and no right of appeal 
It also meant that the dismissed were 


5 rncy received no reply. Higher Educn- 
, tion Council president Professor Ihsan 
□ogramaci announced that he was 
leaving the decision in the hands of 
individual rectors. 

Mr Cahit Bnyar, governor of Ank- 
ara province commented that a return 
to work was possible but that he had 
the power to exile undesirable indi- 
viduals- and then confused matters by 
saying that the courts would have to 
decide. 

Professor Sermet Afcgun. rector of 
Izmirs Aegean University, said the 
issue had not been discussed by the 
rectors. In any case, he expected 
a PPh“ t,0 ns would be made directly to 
the HEC. The rectors of all four of 
Ankara s universities, the ones most 
affected by the debate, maintained a 
deafening silence. 


The first breakthrough for the mar- 
tial law victims came in the civil courts, 
which ruled that various individuals 
had the right to be reinstated. And 
when Ankara’s Gazi University failed 
to implement such u decision in the 
case of a former lecturer Dr Figcn 
Gulalp, the high court gave her per- 
mission ro claim damages. 


The government had already 
angered Turkish students. In spite of 
assurances to the contrary given hy 
both education minister M. Vclibi 
Dincerlcr and the HEC president, it 
has decided to raise tuition fees by Ilk) 
percent - a figure well above even the 
most pessimistic inflation forecasts. 

„ Described by opposition politics as 
rendering higher education nothing 
more than a dream 1 ’ for those in 
low-income groups, the move was 
defended hy prime minister Turgut 
Ozul on the grounds that the new fees 
were still lower than those payable in 
other countries. 

LO.OOO lira (£53 io £160) per annum. 
Themmimum wage in Turkey is sonic 
- 5,000 lira P er month. Students will 
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Junior doctors buy their wav in 
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- still be able to borrow the money to 
. pay their fees, albeit under n more 
> complicated system. 

This is only the second year that 
tuition fees have been charged at 
Turkey’s state-owned universities, ami 
the topic rcnuiins controversial, t )| j t <j- 
nnlly intended to be nominal and 
defended as an incentive for students 
to work hard, (lie fees now scent to 
have become a significant element in 
the financing of liighci education, 
amounting lo over 5 per cent *»r the 
fl,r '''glier e« I mil lion in 

Hy Inw, money collected from stu- 
dents in fees has to be used to niovidc 
accommodation, transpoi I , snorts 
facilities, etc, for students. The eoming 
academic year will show whether Hie 
law is in fact being complied with in 
ill is rcs|K‘ct. 

Non-Turkish students at Turkey’s 
universities have to pay five times the 
fees levied on their Turkish counter- 
narts. Foreign students’ fees have thus 
been raised to between £250 and £U|i| 
per year. 


from William Norris 

D . . . .WASHINGTON 

Kesidcney positions in some American 
nosmtalsare now up for safe to foreign 
medical school graduates, willing and 
able to buy their way into the lucrative 
world of United States medicine. 
Other institutions, especially in Cana- 
da, are taking young foreign doctors 
who are prepared to work tor nothing 
during their postgraduate training. 
/Die situation has been brought 
about by a cutback in the number of 
residency positions available, and a 
reduction in funding. The number of 
opemngsstdl exceeds the output of the 
18 mc , dical schools - 

distaSL'J L 6 ' 5 !! 0 “J ,ul t,,e safeties are 
distorted by the fact that there are 

fi*7 a PP hcations for the more popu- 

«iroi™ C L a 5 e i' suc . h M ort bopacaic 
surgery and obstetrics. 1 

A f. yet the numbers involved arc 
small, but they arc enough to worry the 

^S I fS?{ M f e ‘! ica, ^ ssocia!lon which 

Sr ) future hospital residences 

2SL^». on,y the " ch - Advertise- 
ments have been appearing In the 


Uassificd section of rh c New York 
rimes, offering a $ 10,000 reward to 
anyone who enn obtain a position for n 
psychiatric or paediatric residency. 

^ohriclt, chairman of the 
AM As resident physician section 
who is h plastic surgeon at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, said last 
week: Graduates of foreign medical 
sclionls are real desperate. You spend 
10 years of your life (mining in a 
foreign country. learning a new lan- 
guage, and being treated poorly. You 
end up at 31 or 32 with n big debt. 
When n conics time for n residency, 
people will take what thev cun oi>r " 


people will take what they cun get. ’* 

for hos P itn, s to 
Sl KT' or l0 , £ el res, rients who 

P r . Rohrlch 


^ recent retleral gov- 
ernment attempts to reduce federal 

thPrH 0 / 1 fOT m , ic al education by one 
ph^ida“s USe ° f " pr °i ectcd sur P>«s "f 

In Ontario 60 out of 2,000 residents 
JR"®* w ? r h ,n 8 for free. The Cana- 
dian Association for Interns and Resi- 
dcnts.ls wor ned that this will force 
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them to take second jobs to support 
themselves, and jeopardize their elm- 
potency in the hospitals. 

“We don’t w ; „u people working for 
nothing,’’ «nd Dr* Derryk Smitfi. a 
leading member of the CA1R. "Quality 
« in question. The people who ire 
independently wealthy should have to 

monej 1 ** lhwsc wi,h ‘>nt 

Ihc United Stales has alniut I 2lHI 
uichmg hospitals. In I9H4 there were 

schools 8ra ; l n U:UCS -'l ft,rcifin mwlie;i1 

SSSk, "jh^EL SSI?,- 

sis? r :!L i r i,,,nc;,, ’ ro,ilfnr,,,ei ' r 

lw fewer of these i„ 
future Ihc stule of New York, in an 
effort to enforce higher standards h is 
now announced that it will not ncceut 
postgraduates from four nSS 
•» Mexico, Dominica, Grcnn- 

^tlteT 1 - /"iWhw had 
,„_. n dial the schools were not con- 

3^ffl!S3Sr“ h " ,ta 
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Th , Caste protest 

dies down 

SiSSpS ^ S. Abraham 


Avenu^ 

; a white 
s collar I 

Eld __ ; 

"'i Richard YetlantfT' 
!" 0 ilste i;n trip takes lii® 
«n to Kathmandu 

: 

i fssss 

n . ' in.fMKl square kilotnetm £S 
population density is half of® 
eighhour. But there Is some SB 
■ / ?! MI h C ra P' d population m 

L i™ rrenll y estimated at 2.7 percS 

nnniiiii) is at the root of is J! 
] pressing problems. " 

«i.^ , . i,SS m^ UCQt i on hos only ast 
since 1951 when King fribbS 

M i,' C , ! li 8 Rrchic Than W 
M.my adults have had do £ 
eiluciiinm. and adult literacy^ 
inure than 5 per cent (and was* 
.ihly lower for women than for ml 

As Hie number of scbuolcttki& 

i-i eases pimil/teticher ratios rise lb 
nriiiiuiy schools from 25:1 io I9?i[ 
8:1 in 198!) and the piessuta 
teachers is exacerbated by ihortiai 
textbooks atul lack of space. 

I heie have of course been rapid ri 
signific.iiit dev clop me a is in ihepadX 
vears. Nepal has been a mcotorfb 
l 'nited Nations sinre 1955 and b 
become ever more open lointtn} 
i 1 technology und influence fits 

j both east and west. The Himalia 
winch make communication so sfr 
cult . are at the same time a magnetfi 
. die world's mountaineers, mite 
J ; IM, I lomisis. and tourism is Ntjtfi 
hugest foreign exchange earner, 
j ( diuation. which in the 19Wsca 
sinned abiuii 4 per cent of (he^l 
I" ' V.i iMMine , accounts for about 9.7 k 
cent of the ualioiial hudget-bulffi 
implies an outlay of only $3 per hahi 
pojiiihifioii. About two fifths of tdifl- 

1 expenditure (itnd the grew 

part of aid) goes lo hultiT cducjtk*. 
wltiih iti Nepal means I'ribhuvanUtt 
ve t sit y. 

lire tinivrisity has HI) canapuses, 
and 5l>,(HKI stuileiils (iiIhiuI In p« 
eenr of ihc lf*-22 age-group) in As 9 
teaching institutions. A very high PWj 
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The Times Higher Education 
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considering the present andfuture^ole nth tl° T 
education in our. society. higher 
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. ,,u * w "riu s mountaineers, i 

JPJlH Prirldv I 1 ; ,Ml1 ,n »i risU - * ir, ri tourism is 
ICcltlCI l.ttgesi foreign exchange earn 
, J f diuation. which in the 191 

intn Mimed abiuii 4 per cent of 

piogi.miiiie, accounts for abnul 
11* 1 • yeni *'f rite ti.iiiiuial budget -I 

Dlinil^ninct unfiliis an outlay of only $3 per 

f WUHOUliiy population. About two fifthsol 

l.- „ , w expenditure fund the 

nmriT liuxitn, tihnve, the Albnnlim l Mrl " r «»‘l) goes lohiglteredii 
lender wlm died in April, is niuldlv "hiih in Nepal means I ribhuvt 
inquiring „ pnaihnnioin reiiii(!i||' n vc .' si, y 
iw n -scltiiiur. A idllccthm i.r |,U \ h c u, " tt lMl y l,,ls 1,0 
wrillnmi cnl Hied On .Science win ‘‘ n ‘ Miiilenis (iiIhiui 2 

ntshed oiit within u few weehsof liK J' cl,r , , . ,f ,hc U ' 22 

nculh. ui ms teaching institutions. A very hij 

Reviewing this work Insi . V v,l, ‘ , .8 r "* dnise who pass ihc 

Allmnln’s only dailv iiuwimnn UtC 1/ "■ *: Ci,vln H 1 Vrtificate, the culmina 

PoputUt, PriS ' A fSFirfSr 'Y ,W " f p ' ini;ir V ^ «* 
president uf (he Albanian a !} udu « ^rititation, go ,, n in the umv 

of Sciences annkonrii A J adcm r Mreuig u as ihc only arenue l 

versity of Ininr^i** !u X ^'' “uni- suughi-afier white-collar jobs. D 

fill analyses and L ^ ^ ondfcr ’ M-vcrul alteiniKs in offer technic: 
of “the ernm ST -h 4 ' a fe fl,ure vitoational ciiucation elsewhert 
AcenMir.n ; "fehers of mankind”. fho rcnlizaiion that trained maaj 
position nano ° ? uda * Boxha’s ex- 'J ,hc *•» industrial develop 
fcmnnrni?i ,18e ^/ ro,n “nwjor proh- | **«-• low status attached to manual 
tfc»fvaluo”*J« ^ theore- hj,s overcome and gift 

- ' va,u .° *° fhc creative spheres” uneninhiymcnl is on the mere® 
°' ti* e sciences. J Triolniv.ro University is cm 

Most ofthe book Is In furl ^ mimiiijsie red: many campuses arc 

|o the social sciences In narHr»?° ' sically detached from the deo 
the defence of Marxl^»*i CU /*r *° process and communicati 

.(considered to be a , n n / !iin difficult, hut the advonragesofee 
*he “scum prepared hv*!? i*?*** 1 * 1 n J. ani ‘geruunt should lie in unifa 

tJonal bourgeoisie” tllC "fe™ 8, standards and equality of ui 
In spite of the , University education consists ofl 

«r ll.r. . 1 11 le Claimed OrnfunHIl.. . .| L . nf I,™ 1'nQrt pad] 


As far as the «TiuU , near fu,u rc. tconsldered to be a nu V Mn a,f,lL 'ub. hut the advantages oi 

(the protests :n ^ are concerned J he “scum prepared ^v t hr ! 8 p lnsI "WWigwucnl should He n urn 
student bodies w5.« S ^ arheaded by Uonal bourgeoisie" * thc infcraa * “f standards and equality of 

round. Under ihn ™ aVe won ,h is In spite of the clolmn^ , University education consists o 

increase in OB C r«P 8r i Cl ? lent ’ lhe ° r Hoxha's sclLffn .l pr ° rund ily t ^ges. usually of two years » 
10 to 28 Y I ! acesfrom editors aDM^nolY f llou B hl ' the fir« flnlcrmedialc) follows oi 

sparked the prctMt In i! s what In flndtopl^roY * ome clim. J hc SLC, which is no higher I 

cancelled untila has becn Almost halfn?iI U,nc * €nt W^terfal. L ’ v ‘-’l standard, the second lea* 

OBC reservations 0l |n conseDSUS on unn 1 .hH t S e J malcr,ai ^ PTC ? arhdwr &V** and ,he Ihird 

reached. " 8 in general | s that fL !SS b “*Y d ' and « seems Master’s degree. 

The protesters havp »i c of odd had *° Wake use . I?lc institutes hays 

government to aoree fo a »Y got seems th!o *1? n °I*s and draft* s, derablc degree of indepemke 
look at the presen?inl? kc a £ esh SJ52?. H| * «Hlori had ^ to ^ Mudem has to take three 

jworvatibns which wp!^ r ^ nt whinf ^ d J°RIngs, notes and HrZ P u i s< >0' courses - English. Nr# 
1978 and which will or f batfiilmself aband^SS . ' n * "Action to Nepal"- Toe 

One of the demands ftnr V j i?® 1 # n for ^riher revision in Pl ans a fourth compulsory suj 

ratsed Was that, when^th^?? ^ cn * pad out ***e work 0rder ^pufetion education -and the C 

government increased 0u J. araf currently working on the pilot stt 

. overnight to 28 nerrTT /^^ntions PnK c U _ 

S^“ nsors,,i P extended io histor; 

inieWss uu£ 5 fra£se& ?ss?afEis» 

The qHL aowrT , HH interest of thePo ish «!i° r <tf ^i’PoliticaUv oriented l«aW° 

“peed tolSST^ has 8,80 »l/° “ ns0r ship oftk af ll ClirTCn * Polhh censorship 

. Places available i ? D l lni ber of Intervlew ed last month S" a l\ (m to a Ppe id ,0 f| ie courts, ft 

gfeecikig collcmy; »»Sf d c ? aDd en- A ° zn jn n^tmaper, GazeL ! " e ,his ”■ obviously, impractical » 
by expand- -gJf. Claimed ?ha?^ Tffi ' of ordirar V iouw^ 
■« « tbattE^^ningnew Sf journals are now cenV^r *1 w *n*w. Mr Sobcl mentio«d 

■■■: toradml^sipiijg 6 ® Petltlycpressn^ of state secrctfln 1 ! laat year of a historical a 

*“ ta .8ta a tasno Wi capabifi,? whkh we « l "ght up to the 

•r ’ . >■ ««I«. before Si Vtto finaUybwi; 

.• certain detrimental to the Interest of the 5 
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ern history, have become the : 
of "politically oriented treatou 
Current Polish censorship 
allow to appeal to the courts. I 
this is, obviously, impractical 


. '“*'vni rwinn — f 

allow to appeal to the courts, 
this is, obviously, impractical 
case of ordinary journalism- 
interview, Mr Sobcl mentioDt 
ca« last year of a historical 
which went right up to the su 
court, before it was finally ban 
detrimental to the interest of the 
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Chinese workers relax on their day off. 


A crowd gathers as one of the group starts to sketch. 


The first lesson of the Workers Educa- 
tional Association study tour of con- 
temporary China came on thc journey. 
It was to watch thc hilarity of our 
fellow Chinese travellers at the slap- 
stick of the In-flight film Superqirl. 

The second was thc appreciation of 
just how far western-style materialism 
has seeped into the veins of Chinese 
communism. When thc plane stopped 
to refuel, there was a stampede to buy 
Japanese made consumer durables - 
cameras, cigarette lighters mid port- 
able (ape recorders - among thc 
Chinese, most of whom were returning 
students. 

There were 28 of us on the study 
tour, only thc second of its kind to 
China, which hud becn organized by 
Mr Harold Goodwin, a tutor organizer 
in the south-eastern district of the 
WEA who has made such tours some- 
thing of a personal speciality. 

Some of (he group like Gill 
Aldridge, a WEA secretary from Not- 
tingham, had been on a similar eduen- 
thmal visit to Russia and hud become 
converted to thc WEA study tour us a 
way of holidaying. 

Others like E£ric Dunham and Mary 
Halborow had not been before but 
were no strangers to educational trips. 
They had just returned from n tour of 
four of Italy's volcunos (including u 
night's camping on the slopes of 
Stromboli) with their WEA geology 
d»s from Lincoln. 

Mary is a former music teacher and 


More than just a 
sightseeing trip 

Felicity Jones goes on a Workers 
Educational Association tour of China 


was particularly interested in the even- 
ing at the ballet and talking with the 
orchestra. “ I never would have 
thought you could get such variation 
from a five-note scale", she said. 

Eric is a retired lecturer in agricul- 
ture and was looking forward to that 
part of the visit which would take them 
to a rural commune. There was the 
secretory from Sussex LJniversity's 
centre for continuing education whose 
sister had come from new Zealand lo 
join the group to sec the place where 
she had Tivcif when her father was u 
teacher in an Anglo-Chincsc college. 

There was tile retired peripatetic 
head from Yorkshire who was always 
to be seen with nt least two cameras 
slung around his neck. Since he had 
retired he had made a mime for himself 
within the WEA for thc talks he gives 
ahout places and their lucnl history. 

Ralph was already hooked to give a 
scries of talks on China and to ensure 


that he had n good selection of slides 
for his illustrated lectures he bought 
extra ones of the Forbidden City and 
the Temple of Heaven in Peking. 

For some, the WEA's tour had been 
suggested by the specialist travel 
agency. Voyages Jules Verne, who had 
organized this and similar trips. A- 
computer technician and engineer 
from Reading had not known what to 
expect, knowing nothing about the 
WEA before, and had been pleasantly 
surprised by the breadth of access 
which thc study tour gave to modern 
Chinn as opposed to its history and 
culture. 

It is that unique educational contact 
which opens doors otherwise closed in 
n communist country which makes an 
adult education visit more than just 
another sightseeing tour. 

There was the inevitable conch trip 
to thc Great Wall which in n monsoon 
heatwave at the height of a crowded 


tourist season felt more like thc Long 
March. 

And perhaps the tortuous descent 
into the clammy marble vaults of the 
Ming tombs could have been dis- 
pensed with. But thc sightseeing was 
more than compensated for by a visit 
to a street committee and workers* 
homes in Tianjin, the third largest city 
and major port 137 kilometres to the 
south-east of Peking. 

Destroyed and then rebuilt follow- 
ing an earthquake in 1976, Ihc tene- 
ments in thc centre of Tianjin are 
under the jurisdiction of one commit- 
tee and house over 40,000 people. 
They are built on thc site where 
Premier Zhou Enlui, then a student 
started the clandestine Consciousness 
Society which arose out of the May 14 
1919 movement which carried the 
seeds of thc later revolution. 

Thc families who entertained the 
WEA students lived in model work- 
ers nuts which hud two bedrooms, a 
living room, kitchen and toilet to 
accommodate at lenst five adults. 

The eldest son in one of the families 
bud just finished bis exams at Nnnkai 
University and was about to study us a 
United Nut ions interpreter at Peking. 
His hither, u worker in thc vehicle 
manufacturing industry was proud of 
this achievement In itself reflecting the 
shift hack in favour for thc intclligensin 
nfter thc cultural revolution. 

With thc differentials in pay now 
creeping back into Chinese society, a 


Palaces of cultural opportunities 


China takes education seriously as a means of 
harnessing the human wealth of the country. This 
Kerns to apply as much to adult education as to 
primary, secondary and higher education. 

The exotic-sounding Workers' Cultural Palaces, 
In which the whole gamut of adult education from 
so-called leisure through liberal to technical educa- 
tion Is learned, provide some sort of model which 
wo might do well to study. 

They seem lo manage to combine a formal 
“liege with a pleasure park (a children’s amuse- 
ment arcade can actually be Included) so that all 
lhe variations of adult education provision Is 
ayaUabe on one site. 

A small group from the study tour made an 
wjended visit to Tiat\|ln’s second cultural palace. 
Bill and Sheila Owens are both keen WEA students 
spending around £80 every six weeks of their own 
money on various classes including keep fit and 
politics. 

He was a planning officer with the local 
authority In Dover before retirement and studied 
while working for his degree with the Open 
University. They have two daughters who are 
JMchers and were interested to compare the adult 
“ucatlon offered In China with their experience. 
T»We were welcomed by Mr Bal, a member of the 
1 «njln workers' organization, and director or the 
cultural palace. In the 1950s, immediately after thc 
revolution he worked In a machinery factory and 
elected in the 1960s by his fellow workers to a 
Cfldre position. During the cultural revolution he 
went back to the factory floor but has been 
nutated since. 

Every member of the cadre must have an 
up to college level. If the managers or 
5 a [y.? ecre ta r y have not reached a college stan- 
then they are given paid educational leave to 
5™^ - as was Mr Bal. 

nt “ the opportunity to study for the exams 
srWi ^f educational levels: middle school, high 


An ordinary worker can also go to night school 
and can study during work time with the permis- 
sion of the factory with paid time off work. One of 
Mr Hal's daughters is studying at medical school 
while the other, a factory worker, Is getting lime 
n ff irark tn study at college this year. 


off work to study at college this year. 

She gets two days off a week during which she 
attends a demanding four three-hour sessions. At 
the end or the term she will sit her final exam and 
the factory will give her paid time off to prepare for 
the exam. There is only one chance with no resits. 

The priority Is the education of the young 
workers. Eight of the staff at the cultural palace 
themselves are studying for their exams In subjects 
like Ubrarianshlp and factory control. Night school 
study includes television university which the 
Chinese are developing with advice from the OU, 

S»S*JSSfB«S 

will be paid for by the government which will find 
work for that person following graduation. 

There is a strong emphasis given to exam-taking 
but learning for Its own sake without exams as the 

aoalte available. There is also a growth In private 
goal is . nn „i n n Cm* thplr nwn education 


0 night school The subject for the day was socialism - and as In 
ih the permls- lectures in this country some or the students looked 
work. One of decidedly asleep. 

nedlcal school There are more than 40 courses and in tlic 
s getting lime evening at the weekends up to 10,000 people might 
, ari be using the premises which also include outside 

lng which she sports facilities, fishing from the lake and family 
ir sessions. At recreation. ... 4 , 

Inal exam and Factory workers were being given a technical 
to prepare for lesson on machinery maintenance by an award- 
with no resits, winning worker now retired who Is using his 
of the young expertise to teach others, 
ultural palace Upstairs we were shown the 80,000 book library 

ms In subjects with translations of Dickens and Arthur Conan 

1 Night school Doyle. “Chinese people do not like murder stories 
Ly which the so we do not have many detective novels,” 
from the OU, commented Mr Bal although a Chinese publisher is 
one leaching. Interested in translating Barbara Cartland. 
insiders useftil There is n reading room with many periodicals 
parentlyisnot most of which are expensive for the ordinary 
AA ..al’c shirfv oerson to fauv and there Is a large room set aside for 


Mr Bal explained the four kinds of activity 
nrorided a* the cultural palace. “There IspoUfical 
study far the cadre and party secretaries In which 
thev^learn about Marxism and technical study for 
repairing radios and computer studlcs.Theii there 
Is cultural study for painting and wrltlng and the 
arts school for dance and singing. 

“Some of the students come m working lime and 
in their free time.” he said. The cnltural 
palace has 5,000 students but most activity goes on 

“ fllhVSw oTour daytime visit there was a large 
J£!S!XSS on political studies In session. 


person to buy and there is a large room set aside for 
students to study* “Many students live In crowded 
homes with a lot of noise and cannot get the 
opportunity to study there,” said the director. 

Mr BUI Owens, the WEA student, asked 
whether students were expected to move away to 
where the work was once they had completed their 
course of study. Mr Dai replied that most stayed In 
Tiaqjin because that Is their home but there Is still 
plenty of evidence that workers may not see their 
families for months on end due to working away 
from home. 

If a person wants to study Ashing or mining, thc 
government will pay for the study elsewhere. In Ihc 
north, technical colleges are run by the factories 
which train the students for the new petro- 
chemical and heavy Industries. : 

Tiaqjin lias two cultural palaces but there are 
also branches and clubs in the factories which lake 
adult education Into the workplace. In thc country- 
side the agricultural communes also have similar 
branches. 


skilled joiner earned 151) yuan a month 
(roughly equivalent to £40) which was 
double thc national average but his 
living conditions arc best described as 
basic. They included a small stone sink 
in the kitchen, calor gas and coal stoves 
and bare concrete floors. 

A small knitwear factory had becn 
set up by the street committee under a 
collective industry scheme whereby 
thc factory was responsible for its own 
profit and losses while making use of 
the labour of unemployed, disabled 
and women workers. 

Another morning, another day in 
the light schedule. The Tianjin 
Womens' Federation, an arm of local 
government, explained the one child, 
one family policy. Since the policy was 
introduced the city's birth rate has 
been moTe than halved. 

There are signs that the policy is 
being relaxed in the countryside and in 
certain categories such as where a 
female child is born lo a couple who 
live with thc wife’s family. 

A divorced couple cart have a second 
child and overseas Chinese returning 
can nlso conceive again. ' There is a tacit 
recognition that the policy is tempor- 
ary and it lins worked sufficiently tor 
the government to give some leeway. 

The meeting with thc women's fed- 
eration coincided with a report in the 
newspaper China Daily which said that 
the niHjority of lhe belter eduented in 
Chinn arc still men. The numbers of 
women inking up university places has 
incrcscd liy over 11! per cent since the 
revolution and 25 per cent of students 
are women. 

Illiteracy, however, is still high and 
nearly 70 per cent of the illiterate or 
semi-illiterate are women and a third 
of them are in their 20s with the largest 
problem being among rural women. 
The women's committee acknow- 
ledges inequalities and are concerned 
at present with the higher unemploy- 
ment amongst female graduates, it 
tries to fix quotas with industry for a 
certain percentage female intake. 

Mr Robin Munro, a lecturer in 
Chinese at the Polytechnic of Central 
London who is finishing off a thesis on 
dissidents in China and acted as the 
tour guide, had studied and taught 
there Tor several years. 

He was impressed by the degree of 
commercialization within the country. 
“But most western commentators do 
not realize lhar far from signifying a 
loosening of state control it is the result 
of a pact between the government and 
the Chinese people, in which they 
agreed to leave politics to thc party in 
return for an improved standard of 
living. 

“The control by the state in China is 
even stronger than in Russia and 
dissidence has been effectively crushed 
through imprisonment. How long that 
pact can continue as state capitalism is 
anybody’s guess. But the signs arc 
already there that tensions are de- 
veloping," he said. 

There are still a few places left on the 
next WEA study tour to India this 
winter. Anyone who ts interested 
should contact Mr Harold Goodwin, 
27 Somerville Close, Faversham, Kent 
ME 13 8 HP. 


# Next week*. Peter Mauger and 
Geoffrey Parkins on higher 
education In China. 
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back street trade in phoney qualifica- 
tions, yet each time they have shelved 
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dard, institutions have been allowed to 
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academies thrive at the expense of 
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Hie reply she received In the Com- 
mons from Norman St John-Stcvas, at 
tnat time under-secretary of state for 
education, was: "The problem of snu- 
nous qualifications is rather like deal- 
ing with a many-headed hydra As 
soon as one head is cut off another 
appears. He was referring to the fact 
inat one person may run a number of 
institutions, and can regularly close 
one and open another, merely chang- 
ing the name. 6 

Mr Si John-Stcvas also said: "Pm 
afraid, however, that people are credi- 
ble and gullible. This is one of the 

n on § mal sin - a®* 1 do not 
think one can do much about it at law." 
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SjSff" y°» possibly legislate - 
the problem is one of enforcement.'' 
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education estal 
'‘self-regulatory 
by an additional 


■ rather Ihnn “policed 

by an additionnl core of civil servants". 
He would like to sec a body, such ns 

Ufl P ddsb Council for the 
Accreditation of Further and Higher 

SSSr* ! akc responsibility for 
enabling students to distingiiudi he- 
ftteen the authentic and the sham. 
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mcn have had to be dropped. 
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Life in the super-fast lane 


“Tell me the position of every particle 
In the universe and I can predict the 
course of all future events. "When the 

..L.^niinirm 1 anlatv* in nn,» 


Jon Turney looks at the growing demand for 
supercomputers in the light of the Forty 
committee’s findings 


great mathematician Laplace made 
this declaration 200 years ago. lie was 
merely affirming a principle. Today, 
he would be applying for tunc on a 


ran 


supercomputer. 

Not that any machine yet in sight 
could tackle the whole Laplucian pro- 
tect But a few hours on a computer 
capable of 100 million operations a 
second does a lot of arithmetic. And 
designs now coming to market will 
offer 10 or 100 times as much power as 


British science policy-makers want 
researchers here to have access to such 
machines, and the committee they 
asked to work out how has just told 
them it will cost £60 million over the 
next five years. The group, chaired by 
Professor John Forty of Warwick Uni- 
versity, found strong demand for this 
kind of number-crunching from many 
disciplines. Their recommendations 
now rest with the Advisory Board For 
the Research Councils, the Computer 
Board for Universities and Research 
Councils and the University Grants 
Committee, who have to see if they 
have the cash. 

It is a field where Britain was once 
world leader, with the Ferranti Atlas 
machine built in the mid-1960s. Since 
then, the small market for supercom- 
puters - simply, the fastest machines 
available - has been dominated by the 
Americans. The small spccinlist mak- 
ers Cray and Cyber have vied for 
ascendancy, with Cray usually ahead. 
Both now face competition from 
Japan. 

The most common machine, which 
sets the 100 million operations u 
second standard, is the Cray-1 and its 
derivatives. Machines like this are 
found in weapons laboratories in the 
United States and Britain, wenthcr 
forecasting bureaux, the British Gov- 
ernment communications headquar- 
ters at Cheltenham, and a few oil 
companies. Academic users in Britain 
can Did for time on □ Cray nt the 


the old Atlas, at not much greater cost. 

Professor Forty's report shows other 
countries arc moving to make the next 
generation machines available to more 
users. The most ambitious initiative is 
in the United Stntes, where the 
Nmionul Science Foundation is putting 
$2(11) million into four national super- 
computer research centres in universi- 
ties, with similar sums expected from 
local finance. 


The NSF programme is the product 
a growth in enthusiasm for the 


of a growth in enthusiasm for the 
potential of super-fast calculation in 


to crcutc, or cannot gel ready access 
to. Uses in this category range over 
meteorology, oceanography and en- 
gineering design, to materials science. 

Hie cost savings for industry in 
applications like this can be consider- 
able. For instance, the current genera- 
tion of supercomputers is fast enough 
to “fly" an aircraft wing design without 
hnvingto build models for wind tunnel 
tests. The next generation of machines 
will make this possible for whole 
aircraft. And supercomputers will be 


scientific fields like quantum physics. 
They were helped by the stimulus of 
Japanese competition, by increased 
industrial use of such machines for jobs 


used more and more for testing designs 
for verv large-scale int curated circuits 


for very large-scale integrated circuits 
on new microchips - thus becoming 
essential tools in their own evolution. 


industrial use ot such maenmes tor iods 
like aeroplane design and modelling 
oil reservoirs, and by the award of a 




Applications like this have already 
generated a sizeable community of 


Nobel prize in physics to Kenneth 
Wilson of Cornell University for work 


Wilson of Cornell University for work 
in quantum field theory using super- 
computers. 

In Britain, the Forty committee sent 
questionnaires to interested scientists, 
and reported them desperately keen to 
have better access, and to faster 
machines. A lengthy appendix gives a 
good survey of the scientific uses of 
supercomputing in the 1980s. 

In some applications, researchers 
want to know detailed properties of 
systems whose basic laws are under- 
stood fairly well, but which are too 


supercomputer users in Britain - 
around 100 groups have used the 


London Cray, although half the oper 
ating time of around 100 hours a week 
is accounted for by 30 groups. And 
many of the respondents to the Forty 
committee complained of not getting 
enough time on this machine. 

The kinds of demands now being 
framed are well shown by the oceanog- 


Thls computer drawing of a protein molecule - of a cheese-making 
enzyme - was made by researchers at Birkbeck College using the 
University of London Computer Centre’s Cray 1 computer. Analysis 
of X-ray data from still larger proteins will need the next generation of 
supercomputers. 


raphers' response. They point out that 
one world ocean model has 10 million 
data points and requires around 100 
hours on the Cray-1 to simulate a full 
year. But the model needs a 1 ,000-year 
run to reach an equilibrium state. The 


complicated to calculate on low-power 
machines. For example, the equations 
governing the energy levels of elec- 
trons in an atom are known, but the 
solutions become highly complex for 
large molecules, alloys, and thin-layer 
materials. The same applies to analys- 


lem up lo the ABRC and the Compu- 
ter Board for Universities and Re- 
search Council. 

Even at this level, the money will 
still be tight. The computer board, 
which is responsible for national com- 


next generation will bring this nearer, 
though it will still not be completely 
attainable. 


puting policy in universities, has less 
than £20 million a year for capital 
investments across the board. Most of 
this is accounted for by a permanent 
programme of replacements of local 
mainframe computers on campus and 
at the regional or national centres in 
Bath, Edinburgh, London and Man- 
chester. 

The ABRC plans to consider how to 
make room for future capital invest- 
ments later this year. It is beginning to 


The report published last week says 
udsei planners should now decide to. 


ing collisions between complex parti- 
cles in nuclear physics and to studies of 


budget planners should now decide to. 
commit Britain to buying a series of 


dcs in nudearphysics and to studies of 
galaxy formation in astronomy. 

Protein crystallography is another 
field which nas always stretched the 


state-of-the-art supercomputers, start- 
ine with a Cray X-MP in 1987. This 


ing with a Cray 
would probably go to the SERCs 
Rulherford-Appleton laboratory in 
Oxfordshire, but a second centre 
might he established later as a rolling 
programme went ahead, “leapfrog- 
ging” into each new generation of 
machines. 


University of London Computer Cen- 
tre, which used to live at the Science 


limits of available computing power. 
Hie X-ray diffraction patterns from a 


and Engineering Research Council's 
Daresbury laboratory, or a Cyber 
machine of similar power in Man- 
chester. 

But these machines urc being super- 
seded rapidly. The next Cray model, 
thB X-MP, is 10 times us fast. And 
there Rrc already plnns for designs 10 
times faster still, from Cray and others. 
These would be 10,000 times ns fast us 


The X-ray diffraction patterns from a 
protein crystal get more complex as the 
size of the molecule grows, and biolog- 
ists arc now trying to solve three- 
dimensional structures of proteins with 
6,000 or more atoms. 

A second class of applications nrc 
simulations of systems like the plasmas 
formed in fusion reactors. These the 


bodies which commissioned the report 
on future policy in this field, although 
its Temit would overlap considerably 
with the existing role of the computer 
board. 

The new body's most important role 
would be co-ordinating use of the new 
facilities, and making sure allocation 
of time on the new machines follows 
procedures which satisfy contending 
users. Some former research council- 
backed users of the Cray now in 
London complain about the way time 
on the machine is divided up. But these 


free some money by withholding a 
small percentage of the science budget 
in forward plans to create a “flexibility 


fund", but this is still quite modest. 
The two may look to the UGC for help 
in raising tlic implied £12 million-n- 
year investment, but there is unlikely 
to be any new money on offer for any 
of the potential sponsors. 


ones we have. The complaints heard 
today will grow fiercer unless the 
money is found to act on at least some 
of the Forty committee's proposals. 


report calls “computer experiments", 
which enable researchers lo under- 
stand conditions they might not be nblc 


This initiative, together with a new 
round of installations at universities 
nnd improvements lo data networks 
needed to give ready access to the 
mnchincs would cost more than £60 
million by 1991. This is why the 5ERC 
committee thnt reported on advanced 
computing Inst year passed the prob- 


Thc report also suggests creation of 
icw Advanced Research Computing 


a now Advanced Research Computing 
Advisory Body, wilh a full-time direc- 
tor. This group would advise the three 


Future Facilities for Advanced Re- 
search Computing. The report oi a 
joint working pmty of the ABRC, 
Computer Boara for Universities and 
Research Councils and UGC. Avail- 
able from the Science and Engineering 
Research Council, Polaris House, 
North Star Avenue, Swindon. 


Peter Aspden on the increasing attention universities have to devote to accountancy 

a «... J II Ksnnn< 


In ordinary times, a report on accountancy 
techniques employed by universities would 
scarcely raise a common room whisper; but in 
the present period of unparalleled pressure, 
such an examination has assumed a far greater 
significance. 

University finance has always remained a 
Elightly detached, even mysterious, subject, 
largely unquestioned and quite unlike the 
processes of any other institution. Auditors 
have annually ensured that no criminal or gross 
negligence has taken place, but book-keeping 
has traditionally been performed and assessed 
in a relaxed atmosphere. In today's fiercer 
cUmate, however, accounting methods, balance 
sheets and profit and loss figures have become 
Ingredients and Indicators of the day-to- 
day running of any university. 

Meticulous book-keeping and efficient plan- 
ning have now taken on a dual significance; 
first, U is the only way to cope with the 
considerable financial cuts which have been 
Wiling universities in the last five years (and the 
of which would have crippled many 
businesses); and second, it has become a means 
°f proving that your own institution is weli- 
or ganized and can take swift and decisive 
measures - a gold star in the posl-Jarratl 
register of well-run centres of excellence. 

The report in question, by Charles Silcock 
pd David Williams from the chartered accoun- 
tants Deloitle, Haskins and Sells, has not 
«acuy caused a storm of gossip and disquiet. It 
cereals no spectacular cases of malpractice or 
eren Inefficiency, But it does state, in simple 
J?™ 13 * what people have known for some time - 
Sift ‘be way universities gather and present 
nnanciol information varies so much that a 


The balancing act 


the objectives of, and the users of, their 
accounts. , , 

At present, universities have few legal re- 
quirements with regard to accountability. They 
are all required to provide the UGC with 
detailed Information of Income and expenditure 
- but fhe figures produced are virtually 
meaningless because or the distortions caused 
by reserve accounting (tying down sums for 
unspecified purposes Into reserves) and the 


show that this Is not just an esoteric accoun- 
tants’ game. How credible would a university 
be if It pleaded poverty, massive deficits and so 
on, if its corridors happened lo be lined with 
paintings worth thousands of pounds? Would 


they be saleable? Would It be publicly accept- 
able to sell them? Are they an integral part of 


unspecified purposes inio reserves; »nu me 
.arbitrary exclusion of certain activities. 

A recent effort by the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals to adopt a statement 
of recommended accounting practice (SRAP) 
has achieved some progress towards standar- 
dization, but does not go nearly for enough, 
Silcock and Williams say. 

More significantly, they find a reluctance 
among certain universities to accept and ack- 
nowledge the number of parties which might be 
interested in meaningftii financial statements - 
academic staff, trade unions, studenl bodies, 
business contact groups and - even - the public. 

There are still a fair number of Institutions 
which fail to recognize any type of moral, if not 


able to sell them? Are they an integral part of 
the educational atmosphere, without which the 
university woulod lose its reason for existence? 

Precisely because of the financial pressures of 
recent years, universities have been consulting 
with Increasing frequency their auditors and, In 
some cases, management consultants. But their 
advke for, say, coping with a loss-making year 
illustrates the unique problems faced by univer- 
sities. Among the possible solutions for an 
ordinary business would be: 


which fail to recognize any type of moral, root 
legal, duly of public accountability, the authors 
claim, and they note disconsolately that at least 
one university still goes so for as to mark its 
SS!WSR They both stress that 
there are not likely to be any scandate waiting to 
be uncovered, but It is dear that IT the debate 
over the ftilure of universities Is to be carried 


0 borrow money ~ virtually impossible for a 
university which faced an uncertain future, 
with no prospect of level, let alone increased, 
binding; 

§ close departments and shed staff- 1981 was 
the departure of much of universities’ older 
staff, shutting off the option of early retire- 
ments, and tenure prevents more drastic mea- 
sures; 

0 wage restraint - claims are negotiated 
nationally. 


by demanding detailed responses from univer- 
sities on their future plans, It has had the 
sidc-cffcct - in theory - of making them far 
more aware of the need lo establish priorities, 
much more conscious of forming strategy plans. 

This will have undoubted finandal ramifica- 
tions. But as Jarratt recognized, the two 
desirable ends - greater efficiency and better 
quality academic work - are separate and 
distinct, although they can dearly influence 
each other. 

Both Silcock and Williams are convinced that 
the successful university to emerge from today’s 
cost-cutting climate will be the one that re- 
forms, streamlines and rationalizes its adminis- 
trative structure at departmental level. Neither 
feels there is enough slack at the centralized 
planning level to make many more Improve- 
ments, although some degree of standardiza- 
tion would help. 

All of which leaves the UGC in the most 
difficult position of all. It has to make crucial 
decisions on the fiiture of universities, faculties, 
departments and ultimately jobs - but what 
kind of information is it receiving to help It 
make those decisions? Meaningless and non- 
comparable accounts, which say nothing about 
a university's real financial state, and detailed 
statements of research plans, which say much 
about the efficiency of an institutioln’s commit- 


tee structure but little about academic quality. 

It is no wonder that the universities are 
throwing up their hands in horror, especially 


The obvious route Iclt open is that magic 
word “rationalization" - and It ts here that the 
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out in fill! view of (he public eye, some drastic 
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uniform view of the entire scene, and compari- 
wWeve tWBCD 4,le,,i, * are almost impossible to 


The report echoes the findingadf a University 
Inquiry carried out in 1981 
, / ^‘Tofessor David Flint, of Glasgow Unlver- 
whkb considered, that one or the biggest 
^”^^<»lvtraWef have f» reporting their 


changes In attitude are needed. • • 

One or the most controversial areas ta 
university accounting, to take an example, Is 
JJInd and buildings, and whether (bey should be 
included In a balance sheet or 
are assets, but in many cases. If they were sold, 
hi" toUrrtorded tjtto 
UGCorother benefactor, a&Jbey ^ would not 
count as being realizable. .T : ’ 

nf n resent a slndfor problem, and 


need for tight planning. Improved organization 
and increased efficiency becomes apparent. 

But to what extent universities can actually 
save money by tightening up their administra- 
tion is open to question. Certainly, the Jarratt 
comlltee was noticeably reluctant to quantify 
the benefits bf. following Its advice, and the six 
IndlvldnaLcase studies also found no dramatic 
• room foF.tmprovement. 

This summer’s research selectivity exercise 
for universities is primarily aimed at directing 
scant resources to high-quality research; but, 


.given the widespread doubts as to the UG_ 
members’ abilities and qualifications to make 
such judgements. 

In the mean time, the forthcoming academic 
year wlU be full of pleas from individual 
universities that are already using words like 
crisis, trauma and bankruptcy as common 
currency. They will give detailed figures spell- 
ing out spectacular losses and the need for 


the back or an envelope. Troubled limes, 
indeed. He ahead. 
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Double standards on 
the road to sanctity 
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The problems facing biomedical re- 
search today are numerous and varied 
and are likely to be solved only by a 
radical reshaoiriB of the whnip WElpm 
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I explain the dire straits in which it is 
■I claimed that biomedical research can 
r now be found are. if not false, then 
| certainly oversimplified and the un- 
I mvourable comparisons made with the 
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. The most often quoted cause for 
I these problems is. of course, an acute 
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Darwin and 


divinity 


Freud once argued that what hc 
termed the “universal narcissism of 
men, their self-love" had suffered 
“three seveffe blows from the resear- 
ches of science”. These blows had been 
delivered by Copernicus, who had 
revealed that the earth is not the centre 
of the universe; by Darwin, who had 
shown that “man is not a being diffe- 


rent- from animals or superior to 
them"; and, predictably, by Freud 
himself, who nad demonstrated that 


himself, who had demonstrated that 
“the ego is not master in its own 
hou5e H - 

Ever since the Enlightenment, this 
idea of science as the dispeller of the 
comfortable illusions of religion, has 
been commonplace in our culture: 
and ever since 1859, the Darwinian 
Revolution has been cited as a most 
striking case in point. The argument 
goes something like this: Darwin lived 
in an age when science was all but 
stifled by religion. Having struggled 
heroically to tree himself from the 
dogma of creation, he presented a 
theory of evolution by natural selec- 
tion in the teeth of fierce clerical 
opposition. In the end, truth trium- 
phed; and with the notable exception 
of most so-called fundamentalists, the 
representatives of religion conducted a 
more or less orderly retreat on the 
question of origins, unce again, myth 
had given way to science. 

This familiar portrait of the “Darwi- 
nian Revolution" is itself a myth. As 
with most myths, it represents a crea- 
tive distortion of history in the service 
of particular social interests. In this 
case, the interests involved arc those ol 
religious and scientific fundamental- 
ism, both of which are committed to 
the idea of inevitable conflict between 
religion and science. But in reality the 
relationship between Dnrwinism and 
divinity is a good deal more complex 
than either group of fundamentalists 
would have us believe. 


As lone ago as 1951 , the historian of 
science C. C. Oillispic wrote that, in 
the decades prior to the publication of 
the Origin of Species, “the difficulty us 


reflected m scientific literature 
appears to be one of religion ... in 
science, rather than one of religion 
versus science”. Throughout the first 
half of the 19lh century, natural his- 
tory was part of n larger inquiry into 
the inter-relationships between God, 
nature, human nature and society. 
Natural theology - the study of the 
existence and attributes of God as 
manifested in the works of nature - 
had been central to the work of English 
naturalists since the 17th century; and 
around 1800 it was powerfully reaf- 
firmed in the writings of two Anglican 
jwtgymen: Thomas Malthus ana Wil- 
uara Paley, According to Malthus, 
nature and human nature were gov- 
etned by providential laws which set 
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™utt to what might be achieved by 
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“aw engineering at the same time 
Jr? they rewarded Christian virtue 
Wlh worldly success; while according 
ro raley, nature and human nature 


were a collection of happy contri- 
’jacces demonstrating the wisdom, jus- 
«« and benevolence of the Creator to 
“* fortunate people. 
in„ ■ th , Us and Paley set the terms of 
nqmry for English natural history over 
»ie next 50 years. Of course, there 
were many different interpretations on 


-.w.uo,,y uincrem interpretations on 
Jjer during this period. For example, 

. niI6 Some flflliiralictc Fnll/iniail thd 


*® m © naturalists followed the 
bne of seeing the handi- 
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mZ* 9 od tbe laws of nature, 
JF*!°°k U P Paley's preoccupation 
.Jh the designfulness of individual 
features But either way, far from 
a*™! ^entific inquiry such ideas 
33 d 10 elevate it to the status of a 
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oju lustration, consider the extraordin- 

Adarns j®. 1 ® of the Reverend 
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duri3 .^Swle^ °n Tynemouth beach 
the Briti E ? nnual summer meeting of 


thp r 2*[ t “ ,UUiU summer meeting or 
SEff Association in 1838. On the 
bridop f , 1 ? rao qn of the meeting, Cam- 
fess^r , vers *ty*s Woodwardian pro- 
the ^ an excursion to 

i_- Ctouth of the river Timp A.-I -nrH. 
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John Durant 
looks at the 
Darwinian 
Revolution and 
asks whether the 
so-called victory 
jof truth over 
illusion may not 
be more complex 


(mixed with a sprinkling of their 
employers)”. Thus placed, he led his 
audience “from the scene around them 
to the wonders of the coal-country 
below them, thence to the economy of 
a coal-field, then to their relations to 
the coal-owners and capitalists, then to 
the great principles of morality and 
happiness, and last to their relation to 
God, and their own future prospects”. 
Here indeed was a Weltanschauung 
worthy of the name. 

The point of this apparent degres- 
sion is that Darwin's Origin of Species 
was the last great work of Victorian 


natural theology. At first sight, this 
may seem an absurd proposition; cer- 


mny seem an absurd proposition; cer- 
tainly, it needs to be qualified by 
acknowledging that it was also the 
greatest (if not actually the first) work 
of Victorian evolutionary naturalism. 
Nevertheless, it is important to recog- 
nize that Darwin was trained in the 
tradition of English natural theology, 
that the problems with which he dealt 
were those of English natural theolo- 
gy. and that the audience at which hc 
aimed his work consisted largely of 


English (or at any rule English-speak- 
ing) natural theologians. Very briefly, 
both Darwin's life-lone conviction that 


both Darwin's life-long conviction that 
“the whole univetsu is Tull of adapta- 
tions" mid his life-long confidence that 
these were to hc understood ns “direct 
consequences of still higher laws” 
followed from u Pnlcyan view of the 


world coupled with the belief that, as 
tho Camhrldnc polymath William 


tho Cambridge polymath William 
Whcwcll hnd put it in 1834, “with 
regard to the material world ... wo 
can perceive that events are brought 
about not by insulated interpositions 
nf Divine power, exerted in ench 
particular case, but by the establish- 
ment of general laws' . 


What makes this last quotation sig- 
ificant is that Darwin placed it in the 


nificant is that Darwin placed it in the 
frontispiece of the Origin alongside a 
famous passage by Francis Bacon on 
the “two books” of divine revelation. 
Together, these quotations gave notice 
that the Origin fell squarely within the 
conventions of natural theology; and 
Darwin further underlined this point in 
his final chapter, where he stated that 
“to my mind it accords belter with 
what he kriew of the laws impressed on 


Production, extinction 
of the past and present 


matter by the Creator, that the produc- 
tion and extinction of the past and 


E resent inhabitants of the world should 
ave been due to secondary causes. 


have been due to secondary causes, 
like those determining the birth and 
death of the individual”. The secon- 


dary causes that Darwin invoked are 
well-known; what is not well-known is 
that Darwin explicitly invited his read- 
ers to see these causes as the means 
chosen by the Creator to populate the 
earth. 

There is room for debate about the 
motives that led Darwin to offer the 
Origin as a contribution to natural 
theology, but none whatever about the 
fact that this offer was very widely 

■ • .a I m IfUL .b.M. nc 


accepted in the late 19th century. Of 
rniircF there were those who found 


course, there were those who found 
the Origin’s message unacceptable; 
and here religion was surely one 


(though by no means the onlyVfactor 
at work. But from the outset, Darwin 
numbered among his supporters natu-. 
nil theologians who saw no religious 
objections to the idea of evolution by 
natural selection. To take just one 
example, the Oxford Anglo-Catholic 
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Aubrey Moore welcomed the Origin 
as a vindication of the Christian doc- 
trine of creationl Always unhappywith 
a theology that involved Gou’s occa- 
sional intervention in (and thus his 
“ordinary absence” from) the uni- 
verse, Moore supported a comprehen- 


sively naturalistic theory of origins as 
at once an account of the facts of 


at once an account of the facts of 
nature and a revelation of the acts of 
God. Between religion and science 
thus conceived there was not - how 
could there have been? - any conflict. 

Moore was representative of those 
who both understood Darwinism pret- 
ty well and assimilated it pretty folly 
into a religious world-view. But for 
every one like him, there were several 
more who appear (at least in retros- 
pect) to have read the Origin through 
rose-tinted spectacles. To these peo- 
ple, evolution meant, not the grinding 
and apparently directionless process of 
descent with modification, but rather 
the grand and directional process of 
ascent from lower and merely animate 
to higher nnd spiritual realms of exist- 
ence. Thus, for example, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures at the University of 
Oxford in 1884, the Bishop of Exeter 


trcaencK temple assured his audi- 
ence thnt the “doctrine of Evolution" 
meant ii "perpetual progress” In which 
pain was gradually diminished nnd 
pleasure enhanced through “the sur- 
vival of tho fittest”. 

Temple's views were typical of a 
large body of liberal theological opin- 
ion that found in the “doctrine of 
Evolution” (note the capital letter) the 
basis for a new natural theology of 


providential progress. The most strik- 
ing feature of this theology was that it 


owed far more to the ideas of the 
philosopher of evolution Herbert 
Spencer than it did to those of Darwin. 
For although in a very general sense 
Darwin shared the optimistic mid- 
Victorian view that humankind had 
progressed and would continue to 
progress from barbarity to civility, he 
was clear that the law of natural 
selection contained no cast-iron 


guarantees. But Spencer was con- 
vinced that material, organic, moral 
and social progress were “beneficent 
necessities . and his grandiose gener- 
alizations proved enormously attrac- 
tive as the basis in science for a 


generally complacent liberal theology 
of automatic and orderly Improvement 
in the human condition. 

It would be easy to dismiss such 
liberal natural theology as a crude 
distortion of science. But before doing 
so, let us reflect on the fact that for 
around half a century after the publica- 
tion of the Origin, and in some cases 
long after that, Spencer's vision of 
nature and society was far more popu- 
lar than Darwin s even among non- 
religious natural and social scientists. 
During this period, the theory of 
natural selection was m general decline 
among biologists; ana the contem- 
porary movement of ideas usually 
referred to as “social Darwinism* 
might more accurately be described as 
“social Spencerism”. Overwhelmingly 


in the late 19th century, the response 
of both naturalists and theologians to 


□f both naturalists and theologians to 
the so-called “Darwinian Revolution'' 
was to incorporate tbe ideas of evolu- 
tion and “survival of the fittest” (the 
phrase is Spencer’s) into a varie* v of 
new myths every bit as anthro- 
pocentric and teleological as the old, 
creationist ones had ever been. 

Nor would it be wise for us to 
become too smug about the collapse of 




Spencer's reputation and the revival of 
Darwin’s in the early port of this 
century. Although Darwin's vision was 
essentially vindicated in the emerg- 
ence of the “modem synthesis” of 
natural selection and Mendelian gene- 
tics Ln the 1920s and 1930s, attempts to 
extract from this synthesis some insight 
into the human condition continued 
for the most part in the same old 
mythic tradition. Nowhere was this 
more apparent than in the reception 
accorded to the work of the extraor- 
dinary French Jesuit and palaeonto- 
logist Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
(1881-1955). Briefly, Teilhard attemp- 
ted the complete recasting of Christian 


uxioru in ihjw, me uistiop ot lixctcr 
Frederick Temple assured his audi- 


Basis for religion 
without revelation 


were already engaged in the at tempt to 
find within Darwinism the seeds of a 


new, secular and humanistic religion. 
Indeed, the English edition of 
Teilhard’s best-known work. The Phe- 
nomenon of Man , appeared with n 
laudatory review by Julian Huxley; 
and a few years Inter the eminent 
evolutionary geneticist Theodosius 


Dobzhansky organized his own per- 
sonal inquiry mto The Biology of 
Ultimate Concern around what he 
terme-d “The Teilhnrdian Synthesis". 

Where was the basis for an accord 
between the Jesuit Teilhard and the 
secular humanist Huxley? The answer 
is relatively straightforward. Ever 
since the 1920s, Huxley had been 
convinced that in . the evolutionary 
process there lay the basis for a new, 
secular “religion without revelation”. 
The axis of evolution, he argued, was 
also an axis of human values, ln the 


zlobal metaphysics of Teilhard, HuXr 
ley discovered that the evolutionary 
"i could be mythologized in this 
as well on the basis of Catholic 
theology as on that of secular human- 
ism. In each case, all that was required 
was the steady conviction, beloved by 
liberals, that progress is the fun- 
damental law ot history. 

Throughout this century, liberal 
theologians and liberal scientists have 
tende(T to converge upon a form of 
religious evolutionary humanism 
every bit as ambitious as the natural 
theology of Adam Sedgwick. And we 
are not done with it yet. For quite 
recently, this process of convergence 
has reached its apotheosis in the 
writings of some sociobiologists. In his 
major work Socioblology: The New 
Synthesis (1975), Edward Wilson 
makes strong claims for the ability of 
evolutionary theory to account not 
only for human social behaviour but 


stituled direct adaptations to the en? 
yironment and preceded formal reli- 


gion in social evolution”. Indeed it is. 
But such hypothesizing creates a cu- 
rious dilemma, since to explain reli- 
gion in non-cognitive terms might be 
thought to undermine its cognitive 
credibility; and if this is so, then 
sodobiology mny well threaten the 


very phenomenon whose biological 
utility it sets out to establish. Wilson 


himself is well aware of this problem, 
and in a more recent work hc sets his 


account of the sodobiology of religion 
alongside an impassionedplcas for the 
re-investment of "the mythopocic re- 
quirements of the mind” in “tne evolu- 


re-invesiment oi me mytnopocic re- 
quirements of the mind'* in “tne evolu- 
tionary epic . . [wliich] . . is probably 
the best myth we will ever have". 

It might be supposed that all theolo- 


Christ; and the ultimate redemption of 
the humankind: all were treated as 
aspects of the evolutionary ascent of 
the cosmos towards the “Omega 
Point" of ultimate unity with God. 

Teilhard's philosophy was pretty 
heady stuff, and it met with prediclnbly 
mixed reactions within the scientific 
community. But among those who 
welcomed it there were a number of 
prominent evolutionary biologists who 


It might be supposed that all theolo- 
gians would view with a certain 
amount of alarm this take-over bid for 
faith on behalf of religious evolution- 
ary humanism. But this is not the case. 
Indeed, Wilson's analysis of religion is 
itself heavily indebted to the work of 
the American theologian Ralph 
Burhoe, who has for many years been 
developing what hc terms a “scientific 
theology". Bmhoe regards religion as 
the “missing Link" between animal 


tne missing link between animal 
“selfish ness and human “altruism". 


For him, God-language is a pre-scien- 
tific representation of the fact of 
human dependence upon the cosmic 
order; and there is no difference 
between saying that we arc utterly 


dependent upon the wilt of God, on 
the one hand, and saying that we nre 
utterly dependent upon natural selec- 

• ... >«k^ 1.4 r, . i j. 


cion - "the ultimate and awful judge 
whose laws mnn must find and obey if 
hc is to continue thus to flourish" - on 
the other. At this point, where the role 


af priest collapses into that of genetic 
counsellor, it Is impossible to disting- 
uish In any meaningful sense between 
Darwinism and divinity; for the one 
has been transformed mto the other. 


Having begun with the conventional 
nage of Darwinism as a force for the 


image of Darwinism as a force for the 
dc-mythologization of world-view, I 
have arrived at the unconventional 
image of it as a major ingredient in the 
mythic world-view of religious evolu- 
tionary humanism. Each of these im- 


ages captures something of the truth. 
On the one hand, Darwinism was a 


secularizing force in the 19th century. 
It removed the ground from beneath a 
certain kind of natural theology, and 


contributed to a separation of spheres 
in wliich increasingly distinct profes- 
sional communities al scientists and 
theologians were able to get on with 
their work independently of one 
another. But on the other hand, Dar- 
■ winism does address some fun- 
damental questions about the human 
condition - where have we come from? 
whal sort of creatures are we? what are 


have often succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to re-mythologlze their science in 
order to make it deliver generally 
comforting conclusions about our 
place and prospects in the universe. 

This is to be regretted, for above all 
the platitudinous pontification about 


the progressot nature and the perfecti- 
bility of humankind it is often difficult 


to hear the altogether quieter and 
more somber voices of those who are 


prepared to stare straight into the 
abyss of nature in an effort to see it, 
and ourselves, for what we really are. 


The author h staff tutor in biological 
sciences, department df external stu- 
dies, University of Oxford. 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPKa^ ' 

Judy Mabro on political reactionary Lewis Farnell " 

The Oxford censor 
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In November 1984 the proctors of 
umrondge University issued a report 
expressing concern that students were 

rSliS 1 »Sr ently invo,wd in political 
affairs. We are concerned about cur- 
rent political apathy on the part of 
students in the presence of numerous 
national and international problems", 
they wrote. At Oxford University the 
marshal confirmed that the situation 
there was similar. 

The years immediately after the first 
wort d war and the Russian revolution 
were a time of in tense political activity 
There was an aimncnhor* «r -..-.il 


^r^iraars 

appo.nttd a. Oxford University™ 
J^ e J 1 ® 5 8 Pol'hcal reactionary 
determined to stop the post war move 

afiS? msFgsz 

decimal t class-dividing tendency and 

dents In statu pupillarl and the whole 
ever. Ac constitution of cStd UriU 

Rge&sS 

SS3hN ( fcSuw 
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>« shackling ^ee^xpeech*. fl repu ta, ‘ on * 

!!J rf-ESf" a , Iwa ys claimed that as vice 
* chancellor he acted solely for the go^d 
' r ; o( the university and "to avert what I 
of deemed evil according to the light that 

" ri-OTl! «■ — «Bbft 

. iy true, the light that was in him 
« perceived that the good of the universi- 

& unde ; ihrcat from '™Sg 

agitatore and women. Before his 
1 J?™ office had ended even the 

chancellor. Lord Curzon. hud publicly 

r actfaS ated h,mSClf fr0m oneP of »>« 

' r af 3d e ii7f t h ma ^ P robleni ffiat Farnell 

drew no a rode for all'll, e uSiJ 
political clubs which only succeeded^ 
gaming him more enemies. ,n 

g»R$33 

EBr'i? ref . use permission fur n 

SSch gS2?i? k town hal1 « 

ssfs&ss 
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oack to their studies, it was hardly 
proving effective and was increasing 
tensions between town and gown. 

oraHnnrl edifor of a ncw under- 
graduate newspaper putting forward a 

£“"■? P°*nt of 4w v4 expelled 
by the university authorities, not for 
his political opinions but “for his 

»l ,hc mc ?° ds of «* He'd 
lerror . the press had a field dny 

JSm ngS and .P hrases such os “Fnr- 
ne hsm and enme “the modem in- 

jP 11 ™, and “academic pogrom" 
nhnunded. As the press pointed out 
the Inst student to have been expelled 
from Oxford for holding unpopular 

views was Shelley in 181 1 . NonEo fi 1 
deterred Fan, e!f for he had no iX 
tion of tolerating "Bolsheviks” in the 

icT,T^ in r r yca \ cl \ eda i"'^ 

™7or S ^r ,wl " cl,l,<:t ' , "" drei » 

n wus in full swing, 

n new aspect of tfic powers of the 

rnTn l > ,M °i nsor ,he activities of the 
town arose, when the vice cliancellur 

Ef°Grand d Gn i f cr f or " l " n “ ‘ ,f ■ series 
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farnell considered that the nnhii.. 

Ifplil 
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dangerous anachronism as far ns thn 
weekly John Bull questioned the win- 
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,s that i,s aufhor, 

odiSS, S! . ed ^ tc L rcst in defending the 
wai himself n^uSgSd^em^ 

— ^ the iSSjbSt h! s?w 
Jwn hfc philosophical pers- 
pectiveof human ecology”, the issues 
inydved hi the present ranfilct over 
priorities in the university sector^ 

J fl"? 'W e f Staplodon-s career 
SX*** ,n . *.•»= capacity of science 
to benefit mankind diminished as bis 
own scientific reputation grew. After 
raking a degree in natural sciences and . 
an agricultural diploma at Catnbridfte 
he worked on grassland surveys, nrsf 
at the Royal Agricultural Collegb, 
^SaSSieL-ffien^jroiii I9J2. at Uni- 
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This animosity certainly resurfaced 
jjvcr what was perhaps the most con- 
SSf" 1 nc ; of censorship during 
ft™!! 5 ,P| r,od of Office. L Marc? 

( Sid 3 w C «? h pcs ' thc pionccr of Wrtli 
l SI” 1 ™* , wa ^ due to speak ut a public 
meeting in the town hull sponsored by 
a non-university body, the League for 

Ksarirsis 

'‘"■b** 1 Farnell I, ad already 
shown his views tlie previous vciif 

Oxfnr K l r l USW, !.P crm ii ssi,m for the 
to Ud a nm - Movement 

Sif!"*. 1,1 ‘hu Town Hull 
with Maude Koydcn, n feminist lav 

Cn'Ih 011 ,he . Sl ’5 ia > relations be- 

h,. r C . n h< i s l :x ? s - 1,1 h,s autobiography 

he recorded that when asked iSsTc- 
tion n meet mo on the -everlasting sex 
probJem w.tTi a woman speaker he 

I felt thnMf vp >n 1 h . reru ^ ll 8"hcem»se 
Mihii. . " e . n dl!ic «un»e oil such a 
3SE.«- 10 bc profitable to our 

a man C " niC from lhc ><P' »f 

Though Slopes herself was aeciK 

sa-say-ssS 

m il, n,mu,u aod put prcsMire , 
on the mayor to cancel i . ^ 

cancellation notices went „n un d t 

6KS«6. , S*SSS 1 

ass > • 
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>’ lecture and that the poweis men 
lo'do’xvilh^h 0 " 

1 speech th nrt3innr y rights of fi 

i tif F " m r cl1 w«s the first vice chaacel 
’ * P xfl ? rd to face the problem 

.student involvement in politics, Het 
i not recognize the extent to which i 
war had affected the attitude of voi 
towards society, and deplored lb 
growing demands to have a sa? 
politics. Where others of his aciw 
lion applauded this new sense 
responsibility towards the state, Fi 
jiell hchvcd that he could stem thetid 
Unfortunately he created a precede 
which was to be followed by later vf 
chancellors. 

. In the early 1930s the lb 
vice chancellor banned a meeting 
free speech one day and author® 
a Mosley meeting to be held in it 
town ball the very next day, thercl 
creating the impression that politic 
partiality motivated the university w 
thorn ics in their censorship. 

It transpired that the vice chanedk 
had authorized the Mosley raceHni 
organised by a non- University groups 
the grounds that it wus useful to keep u 
the f Popular illusion that his consent m 
accessary f«> r public meetings. 

Along with direct banning, an 
Pressure, this illusion helped (no ud 
versity to nuiiniiiin its censorship ant 
restrict free speech in Oxford bofww 
the wars. Of course none of (hh 
happens today but perhaps the recca 
uoyernment regulations concent 
student union expenditure are the ne* 
Face of censorship, a barely disguwd 
way of restricting political involve- 
ment V 

The author tv a member af the librsry 
staff at Buskin College, Her booklet I 
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staff ai Buskin College, Her bt 
uun Everything: Free Spe« 
Censorship in Oxford Bctwe 
Wars is available direct from I 
Oxford 0X1 2HE. 

strains in ways which laborator 
could not predict; ignoring thei 
tors made pure researchers ovi 
mate their power to control u 
, Stapledon posited a Law of C 
live Ignorance - "that for ever] 
merement of knowledge an opj 
increment of ignorance comes 
pluy" - and even urged that sde 

advnnra* Lhn„l<l I|» rat..rA*A Hjhilf 


sir George Stapledon 
in ”9^9 he fep^ i e n r ^ v ^ h - where 

scientific oiftlook” and ° 3 L mcn ° f 
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after Stapledon’s death in ^960^ experimental farmer sycb 'jjp4' 51 and 
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wiuk mock or ms tim nations. « 
about the tactics of human lif 
about strategy, concerning Ilf 
the values by which people shot 

Stapledon considered that tt 
phnes of the humanities and I 
were wider and more demandii 
those of science, and advocal 
establishment of university i 
ments of Integration in Human 
$y " - that every student (be) t 
into dose intellectual contact . 
both the arts and sciences". 

He therefore spurned the cc o 
instrumentalism which leads j 
makers in higher education to I 
science and Technology. But h 
fence of the arts against the dai 
science, according to his biogr 
Kobert Waller, “aroused silent n 
ment among many of his collei 


$tess, held at Aben^ Orass^d Con- Ja fitnciia^ofa human Eu??^ 10 Ws bi 

ideas becamfl his heart"' ^ and flnd eye, head ^ oberl Waller, "aroused silei 

agrono miRK, , e -^ n °^ n x |° American men . L“ , sb * ce intellectual develop G] Erit among many of his cc 
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wnen ne teamed that Stapled^ 
P ^ EtI ?;. ,ba * be no longer tn 
judgement." Gov 
attitudes towards the arts and . 
tics suggest that this spirit of h( 
as powerful as ever. ■ 

Philip Conford 

The author teaches in Ckiches 
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How a thought crosses the mind 


by Stuart Sutherland 


Neuronal Mam the biology of mind 
by Jean-Plerre C hangeux 
Pantheon: New York, $ 19.95 
ISBN 0394 53692 4 


As the brain develops, the fibres of 
nerve cells elongate towards thc target 
area which they are genetically pro- 
grammed to contact. At the tip of each 
fibre is a remarkable structure - thc 
growth cone. It was first described at 
the beginning of the century by Ramon 
Y. Cajal, a Spaniard whose brilliance 
as a neuroanatomist has never been 
equalled. He wrote, “The growth cone 
is a sort of club or battering ram, 
possessing an exquisite chemical sensi- 
tivity, rapid amoeboid movements. 


ing new branches, and it often changes 
direction. It wends its way towards its 
gpal at about half a millimetre a day. 

This is one of the many fascinating 
phenomena to which Professor Jean- 
Plerre Changeux calls attention in his 
lucid and informative review of thc 
history and present state of neuro- 
science. In fact, the progress of this 
subject is not unlike that of thc growth 
cone itself. It pushes out feelers which 
may come to nothing, it continues in a 
straight line for a while, and then it 
takes a sharp turn and constantly 
ramifies into new branches, few of 
which have yet reached their goal. 

One branch that has made remark- 


able progress is the study of the nerve 
impulse. We now have an excellent 


impulse. We now have an excellent 
understanding of thc chemical and 
electrical forces that affect thc balance 
of ions across the cell’s membrane and 
the changes in the selective permeabil- 


ity of the membrane that give rise to 
the impulse: this is one of thc most 
spectacular achievements of thc 
ncuroscienccs during the past 40 years. 

Just as important is thc more recent- 


ly acquired understanding of how one 
nerve cell passes n signal to another. 
Although it had been proposed as 


early as 1904 thut the transmission was 

mediated bv chemicals until the Inin 


mediated by chemicals, until the late 
1950s most ncurohinlogists believed it 
was electrical. Since then there has 
wen a spato of work on thc amazingly 
intricate mechanisms by which it 
neurone releases a “ncurotrunsmitlcr" 
at its termination with another, on the 
receptors" located on thc second 
neurone which will accept only one 
neurotransnriticr (or a molecule of 

van, « ... . . - ■ 


VBf y similar shape), and on the 
mechanisms by which thc ncumtruns- 


..... nuiM! nib Hbuiuu uiib- 

nutters occupying receptor sites trigger 
nnerye impulse - or block it as thc case 


may be. 

Chem 


Chemical transmission allows grea- 
ter selectivity than would electrical, 
once a given receptor is only sensitive 
” one of the 40 or so different 
neuratransmitters known to be used in 
“ie brain Changes in the availability 
w effectiveness of different neuro- 
K nu . t,e , r *. are now known to be 
,n some f 0rms °f mental 
r n ”V n i2 00d , and even in sensitivity 
!?. P 81 *?- The problem here, as clsc- 
a 2*® dle neurosciences, is that the 
alu. i , e . nt °f 3 connection between 
Physiological state and a behavioural 
ex P ,8 ' n ‘he latter. A true 
milk l l0n Wou ld have to specify thc 
,h P c ^ r H 8 ™ s .‘hat translate a change in 
infn avfll J ab, hty of neuratransmitters 
“. a change in behaviour: of these 
Prisms wc arc stiU wholly 

Another exciting area is the de- 
nnS l S l of tbc . nervous system. It is 
^well established that when the 
gtovth cone nears Us destination it 

SmSr 8 nun| her of branches: the 
““rang fibres spread in a diffuse way 

tie n&Li neur °nes with which they 
A^jkirig contact. In thc course of 

m081 of lhese 
dnfil ? rcs dlc oul « and ‘he 

thefSL . t ? recn inC0m ing cells and 
fir become much more speci- 

en™!? ?.®? nnec tions formed are influ- 


the activity in thc incoming fibres 
depends on experience, then the pre- 
cise destination of each would not need 
to be determined genetically: thc fine 
details of the brain s connections could 
be controlled by the environment, 
including the foetal environment. This 
would help to explain why despite 
man s much greater capabilities, there 
is such a small difference between the 
genes of man and those of chimpan- 
zees. 


The idea of increased specificity 
with experience also fits in well with 
the phenomenon of ‘ , imprinting ,, . 
Many activities can only bc learned 
during a critical period in the organ- 
ism's life: once learning has occurred, 


the system is set - the ramifying fibres 
have died away, leaving specific con- 
nections; and new learning cannot take 
place, at least not in the same way. 
Young children produce a babble 
containing many sounds that are not 
part of their own language, but once 
they have learned to talk, they find it 
extremely difficult to reproduce the 
sounds of another language, as most 


Englishmen who try to say 
"CnanKeux’’ will testify. There k »n 


‘‘Changeux" will testify. There is an 
obvious but interesting possibility that 
Changeux does not spell out. If neural 
development and imprinting depend 
on making synaptic connections more 


specific by reducing the number of 
connections, could it be that ail leam- 


inguses the same mechanism? 
There is onlv one noint at u 


There is only one point at which I 
would like to take issue with 


Changeux, but before doing so it 
should bc said that Neuronal Man is an 


excellent book. It is remarkably clear 


Bnd easy to read, and his descriptions 
of recent work are enlivened by his 
historical knowledge. His account is 
well balanced and he never becomes 
enmeshed in detail - no easy feat in the 
area of neuroscience. And the transla- 
tion is admirable. 1 know of no better 
book to serve us a guide tu neurosci- 
ence for the layman. 

The cavil is as follows, Changeux 
believes that the mind and thc brain 
arc one and thc same thing: in itself 
this is Innocuous if un provable, But he 
goes on to write, “What is the point of 


sneaking of 'Mind 1 . . .? It is only that 
there arc two asnccts of a simile event 


here arc two aspects of a single event 
which one describes in the inlrospec- 


tionist language of the psychologist or 
from the language of thc ncuroblolog- 
ist.” This statement contains two se- 
rious flaws which arc repeatedly made 
by neurophysiologists. 

First, thc fact that one discipline is 
“reducible” to another docs not mean 
that thc higher-level discipline has no 
need of its own concents and methods 
of explanation. Thc behaviour of all 
molecules is determined by the fun- 
damental particles of which atoms are 
composed, but it would be folly to 
attempt to explain the structure of 
DNA in terms of fundamental parti- 
cles. Chemistry needs its own higher- 
level concepts, laws and terms in order 
to explain what happens when atoms 


Ability 
to adapt 


On the Nature of Human Plasticity 
by RicbBrd M. Lemer 
Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
ISBN0 52125651 8 


Psychologists and neuroscientists, mis- 
led by an enticing title, might rush to 
buy a book they take to be a timely 
discussion of a crucial topic: lower 
animals, notably salamanders, not 
only show remarkable ability to re- 
grow limbs but can even regenerate 
damaged tissue in their brains and 


central nervous systems. Alas, apes 
and humans cannot replace tost 
neuronal tissue; but when some parts 
of their brains are permanently dam- 
aged olher (surviving) areas some- 
times take over functions that they do 
not normally cany out, and have not 


tecedhu^. KUonsR 2 rm ™ are, n flu - aged olher (survn 
foelmvfn!- P aKarnof activity in both t times lake over fun 
If an faroU? 8 and Agoing neurones, not normally cany 
unusual ‘ UJNHwey is exposed to an previously, served, 
(bv tn, „ ern °f visual stimulation This ability to coi 
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callv aii!?. j system are drasti- 


cally all- j system are drasti- 
’ 7 • rcd - Changeux notes that if 


This ability to compensate for brain 
damage is particularly striking in early 
childhood, when even loss of one 
entire hemisphere of the brain may be 
compensated by' the surviving bemi- 



Jean-Pier re Changeux 


are combined into molecules. Similar- 
ly, the explanation of psychological 
phenomena requires the use of 


clues he could from neurophysiologic- 
al discoveries. 


appropriate concepts like "grouping, 
short-term store, line-finding, thc 
horopter”, and so on. Moreover, a 
complete wiring diagram of thc ner- 
vous system would bc of no help 
whatsoever in explaining behaviour, it 
would be as Impossible to use it for this 
purpose as to write a complex program 
using machine language, for no pro- 
grammer could keep (rack of thc 
millions of basic operations (hat need 


to bc carried out. Instead, program 
mers use much higher-level instruc- 
tions (ench of which may require lhc 
execution of thousands of instructions 
in machine code); provided thc prog- 
rammer understands thc higher-level 


lines and edges from thc visual image 
and how sicrcopsis is achieved. The 


and how sicrcopsis is achieved. The 
theories may not bc completely right, 


rammer understands thc higher-level 
instructions he can forget the detailed 


but they are rigorous and they have 
thrown a new light on the nature of the 
tasks that the brain accomplishes and 
on the nature of the operations it must 
earn out in order to do so. 
unfortunately, Changeux docs not 


operations by which they are im- 
plemented. It follows that there is a 
sense in which psychology cannot be 
reduced to neurophysiology: il will 


always have Its own concepts and 
theories, although they must be com- 


psychological pi 
reels Donald Hi 


surrects Donald Hebb’s theory that 
perceptions, ideas and emotions de- 
pend on assemblies of cells firing in 


sphere successfully taking over most of 
its functions. Unfortunately this flex- 


its functions. Unfortunately this flex- 
ibility of deployment of function 
sharply reduces as age advances. If we 
knew more about how re-deployment 
of function Is possible, and why it is 
gradually lost as age advances, we 


might hope to repair the tragic incapa- 
cities following strokes and eventually 


olfowing strokes and eventually 
is even to keep old brains func- 


tionally young. 
Lemer is clei 


Lemer is clearly a library freak. He 
Ires his mandate from a definition of 


takes his mandate from a definition of 
plasticity by J. M. Baldwin and E. B. 
Poulton in J. M. Baldwin’s 1902 Dic- 
tionary of Psychology as "That proper- 
ty of b living substance, or of an 
organism, whereby it alters its form 
under changed conditions of life”. This 
trite generality acts upon him like a 
whiff of harmless glue upon an en- 


slaved solvent sniffer. From the pref- 
ace in which it occurs we can track his 
meandering path through the library 
slacks by the spoor of his chapter 
headings: “The life-span view of hu- 


headings: “The life-span view of hu- 
man development: philosophical, his- 
torical and substantive bases”; “Gene- 
marking, recombinant DNA technolo- 
gy, and gene transfer: towards true 
gene therapy”; “Neuroanatomical 
bases of human plasticity"; "Human 
neurochemistry and the role of neurot- 
ransmitters"; “Evolutionary biology 


and hominid evolution"; “Compara- 
tive-developmental psychological 
bases of plasticity''; “Individual and 

K interdependencies"; “Towards 
multidisciplinary efforts"; and 
finally, and ponentiously, “Conclu- 
sions: On the limits of plasticity and on 
theplasticity of limits - 
This might have been a useful book 
if It had undertaken a lesser task. Each 
chapter might have provided a vignette 
of a distinct ana important field, 
bringing a naive reader to a point 
where he was briefed to read and think 
for himself in an unfamiliar area. This 
is not done. In the areas in which I am 
competent (chapters two, four, six and 
seven) the author seems merely to 
rehearse simplistic annotations of pap- 
ers he has read. He seems to assume 
that whenever he provides a list of five 
or more references, he has both begun 
and completed an argument. He reties 
heavily on complex illustrations which 
are cryptic in themselves and have no 
clear relation to any argument in the 
text. 

Unfortunately, Lemer clearly in- 
tended to make a different, much more 
significant contribution - by deducing 
from a survey across several of the 
multitude of possible levels of descrip- 
tion of biological and psychological 
adaptation and change (in bis rather 


sequence or in resonance: one idea 
may trigger off another through con- 
nectionsb etwee n two cell assemblies. 
For once, Changeux gels his history 
wrong - the neurophysiological win- 
dow dressing cannot concern the fact 
that all wc have here is Aristotle’s laws 
of association under another guise with 
none of their vagueness removed. 
How do these ideas help to explain any 
specific phenomenon? They do not 
bear on such issues as how we perceive 
depth from motion, how a child learns 
the syntax of its Language, how a 
mathematician proves a new theory or 
why people suffer from sexual 
jealousy. They are in fact wholly 


jealousy. They are in fact wholly 
empty and if Changeux came across 
such woolly philosophizing about the 


workings of a nerve cell, he would be 
rightly incensed. 

He also seems to believe that if a 
physiological correlate of a mental act 
can be round, the mental act is ex- 
plained. It is not. There are cells in the 
monkey cortex which fire only when a 
face is presented to the animal. TTiis 
discovery tells us nothing Bbout how 


faces are recognized, regardless of the 
angle from which they are seen, the 
lighting conditions ana their exnreas- 


Ughting conditions and their express- 
ion. To explain face recognition it is 


necessary to specify the operations 
that, starting from the retinal image, 
result in the firing of the “face" cells, 


The second flaw in Changeux 's 
statement is his suggestion that there 
arc only two languages In which to 
describe the brain or mind - the first 
neurophysiological, the second intro- 
spective. There is a third possibility - 
behaviour and ail aspects of the mind 
that can he exhibited in behaviour 
could bc explained by theories that 
spedfy a senes of functions or opera- 
tions. David Marr, for example, has 
put forward rigorous theories of this 
sort to explain liow the brain extracts 


result in the firing of the “face" cells, 
despite the vast differences in the 
images to which faces give rise. 

One of the many recently discovered 
devices for examining brain activity 
without invading the brain itself is 
positron entissiqn tomography (PET). 
A radioactive isotope of glucose is 
injected into the blood, ana by scan- 
ning positron emissions from the brain 
the areas in which there is Increased 
blood flow can be mapped: these areas 
are those in which there is most neural 
activity. Changeux suggests that PET 
scans may throw light on the working 
of the mind, but in Tact all they can do 
is show which areas arc active when a 
particular mental activity is in pro- 
gress. Except under very special cir- 
cumstances, this information is of no 


Interest to anyone except a neurolog- 
ist: in itself, it is of no help ui 


unravelling the operations that enable 
the brain to govern behaviour. 

It would ofeourse bc reassuring for 
the psychologist If there were direct 
neurophysiological confirmation for 
his theories, but there are very few 
mental or behavioural phenomena for 
which this has happened - colour 
vision is one and even there the 
explanations are far from complete. 


Changeux is an optimist, but despite 
the dramatic progress in our unaer- 


the dramatic progress m our une 
standing of the brain which he 


delight fully describes, the goal of ex- 
plaining the human mind remains as 


distant as ever. 


Professor Sutherland Is director of the 
Centre for Research on Perception and 
Cognition at the University of Sussex, 


strained term “levels of plasticity”) 
principles, common to all, which illu- 
minated some of them and perhaps 
guided future research in any. But ne 
can hardly be blamed for not succeed- 
ing in such an ambitious plan. It is a 
pity, however, that his chapters follow 
each other as brief, independent and 
unremarkable reviews of disparate 


topics. 

Perh 


Perhaps the last comment should be 
left to Paul Balthus, who writes in his 
very careful and tactful foreword that 
"were the range of plasticity to be hilly 
understood, the major raison d'etre 
for further research on the nature of 
development would be in jeopardy". 
In other words. If Lemer had suc- 
ceeded in the difficult task he set 
liimself, there would be nothing furth- 
er for any of us to say. I am glad to be 
able to reassure anxious colleagues 


that they need not buy this book to 
check whether or not to seek early 


check whether or not to seek early 
retirement. 


Patrick Rabbitt 


Patrick Rabbin Is professor of gerontol- 
ogy and cognitive psychology, and 
director of the Age ,and Cognitive 


. .. . tor of the Age one 
Performance Research Centre at the 
University of Manchester, 
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Coping 
with grief 

£ 1 rt 5f '■“! English Rena Usance Elegy I 

by G. W. Pfgman III 
Ca mbridge University Press, £1 g . JO f 
ISBN 052 1 2687 10 I 

My reading of this book has, curiously I 

ttfEEH narc ty: bcen accom panied 

£?«**»« ! hr « Minerals, one of I 
2E i or «* distinguished and rauch- 
missed colleague, Gimini Salgado ft 

iSBSP™ 1 * bec *" se this slim I book, 
3S*t sujgesis, is about two things I 
which, for all the obviousness of the / 
connection, are rarely thought of I 

eSeVan'i fs ' rhc “Periencc of 

finer and mourning and the literarv 
activity of writing, and reading, efo- 

filCS. J 

m SSL" ,™ kes ?5 e sim P le buf hither- 
to largely unconsidcred point (despite I 

-"Sssss^Sri-JS 
atsssEsia] S 

ln *t n ,he elegy of the 
penod. In other words, we are invited I 

3SS?ttw£ 

“« US 0 ?™ 1 

to™, mlh ,he **« “HmiI, and hmS 





* 






Jonson ’s "Of Death", 6 ° 

He that feares death, or 

Shewes <rffE me * 1,1 ,n . tf, e iust, 
wes of lhe resurrection little 

S5£^te*¥ 

sa3ffSF?ftE 

Rcnaiaan™ S' famo " s ° r »« 
Lycidas”: * fes ’ Milton s 

And ° y® D °lphins, waft the 

Weep no more. wS CSSy ° Uth - 

where "thc^ean^fronif fi ? no more, 

St«SafB 

Uon and mourain fi^"The bonif°^P a " 

‘S& ksprings 

which attitudes toS^ th S^& ta 
change towards IheSd 

Behind 
the news 

.. Procopius " — 

by Averil Cameron 

Duckworth, £29.50 
ISBN 07156 15107 

Some one hundred and fifty years after 

SSTBnsf Rora s by ^bcbssj 

was still being written among the 

ftSUrn nnf ^ c ?e n f zab, y Clascal 
JKg" hZ* "°L° n, y “ classicizing 
Oreek. but on the topics favoured bv 

who e iI!n? rcek his,orians and by a main 
j5® *9? k °PP ortun *iy to remind 
tZPVI* rea ? ers of taeir shared 
classical culture. In Procopius' work 
the whole earnur of ancient historians 


ji*. 

ml . 



W If ■ 


klter he wrote from New T?* "" S P ° r,rn “ 10 lllus 'ratc u 

Well. Dearie' cdll'e K™, 1 " » now collect 
published by (Jordon Fraser al fKg & J VVl " m c,1 “l>Prtl nnd 


SSHS^tss 

ssssSSSP 

SSgsS&i 

the way in which u ovvn in 

PO=t. arodisturbed'abou/ the"m" tUry 

mg contained In S" th mourn ' 
generally Turn unoS hf and 

SSWpSSSja^PS 

■"genmos and utterly amlciis vitw 

"FSSrSs? 

X Cl PmmnniP «... _ 


isssiggg! 

ggls' 

"sunk thoEgh^ e Ly £ das i s j",9* dead, 
wretch- 

cerned joy 6f thl £S d :? c L unc °n- 


~] Essential 
history 

The Cambridge 1 iislnrv oft 'Insslinl 
I Literature 

1 volume one: Greek l.tlenilure 
J edited by I*. K. KiiMerliiig nml 
B. M. W. Knox 

I < 'iinihriilge l Inivcisilv Press, 147 sn 

I ISBN 1)521 2 l(U2«) 

Hk; writing of liTeruiy lusloi y t . s . 
cmlly l-.iiulLsh lileiui y nisloi v li.isl.m,. 
Inin iiiuler a cloml of ilisuimi.ival 
iiotanly between the 1‘JJtK ami |%(k’ 
hi the eyes of the New C iitus ami 
other devotees of the close local iiii.ilr- 
sis of ii i text, such a disemsive heal- 
ment of lite rut uru was faiallv open to 
I eniical scll-imlulgenee and unsiib- 
Miiiiliuled generiili/iitions - an mulisi i- 
I ined nimble amniig the master - 

I lines. 1 Ins point of view umse ln- 
I cause the New Critics - the lemon- 
siiucezer school of crilirfsm in T S 

m-SIhir*™ 5 ? ' " ■ r V S i rivi,, » l‘> discov- 
er tt hat residium is left nfnr a text has 

I nnI Cf rVr d lts llis,, »rical setting. 1 1 
is not difficult to see how such a 

EnS C 7 , C ‘ ,UM 1 k ‘ generated in 
English studies, Inn |(J C prohleins 

Cnn r " l i 11 lbe "ludern eoiuiuen- 
tator on a classical Greek text are 

plainly very different. 

One obvious difference is Him || 1C 
I nvT r n V cs tvpnwfli is best, if mu 

"JjJj'y.-Ard'o'hrWi!.™" 

JmtfnMcssMitomirksof'nonnilicnial 

proportions , such us an epic, a ilrunij,. 

Al ' M, ber is ihm 
J5 1 ! ° rctfk literature did mu 
fPnng from a compact naiioiul cut 
^^‘nuher from a great diamond- 
! h P. ul diii'p.nn, whose points rested 
on the (,reek mainland, Asia Minor 
hgyp and Southern Italy - |,e„ce u 

iS Urt u^’ tfp,ll,n ‘ ll| V '» di- 
ULits, environments and nnliiical 
buckgiuuntls. Ycl anoil„ K 

: 

ISES&sfc : 

SsSi^Ss i 
sS3$sstts ? 

Kl'rk 

accepted conclusions ul.f.i L ' u ' rc,,d y O, 
were except lonuily late In h 1 ,c l t,r . ccks ‘ 
script for liternrv devc J°P»ig a «ci 
lhe Iliad and the BSSS 5 ?' ,hul h, »'h ‘‘Pi 

P-odbyaii nyffe «« «>n,. mi 


tiietimeshigiiereducationsup!^ ^ 

tial 

V- ,L ' rs km> Wl only 

_ _ 1 he CS )W on Aeschylus 

WT (teiierul assessment disruwlla^ 

L ... MWU45SI! 

.TljSsafegS 

.ili'niltn'i' ! 11 ^ have ik*w things to savon^? 1 "' 

5K4ifJS3® 

hvss. 147 M, .T.„s' , ".i'M; b ™bS y ^'2 

tii.in ami the divine will 0Bw * 
r . liisloty es,v- p.ovidcs'T" to m 

iistni y has long .iceoiuu of the devchmm !u^ 
o| ilisappiiival, the Old ( ,i„ , P mc,, t botld 

‘Uls a „lt l%tK iin,r I J 1 " d ^ New, 

y w f ,|i[i . l s »!‘ d “lien and uncdU.-lnu 


I I. . . win. 

• IH chapter devoted m ^ 
"*• P' ovules mi cxtrcmelv ii?' 

up. -neon in of fit.. “ 

K : 'i..u-lv .affi rA* 

;■! .HI.™ :,m[ uwritkX 

0 1 lowrvcr. the sectionw^dJS^ 

I: 

1 1 i r .inti the consequent effect t 
‘ 1 1 le political and socinllife of £ 

- ioer,n]»’ Ct! ‘ mWhi - Chdeatswith ^ 

■o^r.iphi , m particular the coMift 
s lion of 1 rofessor Immenvahron Ha, 
dot ns and rimcydldes, stands out 6 

1 of ? ,os ® crfltdsntuiil 
tltal ft f ■ 1 esc yQ 1 ®" treatmems . 

- Mr Persian nnd Peloponnesian « 

■ s*. en as literary wholes. His dkcu® 

of lhe innucnce of epic and of dun 
upon both historians, andofthdre 
of a "unmet ie" style, as if they ha 
Ih cii present at the events they da 
1 wi’-i* PUflh'ularly impressive. 

« lule most of the chapters fion. 
distinguished team of British m 
ii.insiul.mtic coniribiitors reach area 
sislently high standard, perhaps th 
least satisfactorv feature or the ro!um 
if ns planning in terms of the poliiia 
ami historical background. Thus, of in 
r stcl,, '»s covering the period fna 
1 loincr to the 3rd ceniury ad, tbs 
central core (sections in-17)deali*iti 
■ dl j hJ **th-c<ntury Athens. Theiean 
Of course many references made h 
passing in the supremacy of Alhea la 
the major literary forms, nnd remiiv 
‘lers m unexpected places of the Atbe- 
nmns' own awareness of their great' 
ness. Hut there is no integrated (Rsats- 
m»ii of rlu- place of Periclean Alhense 
the most highly developed oxampkd 
me Greek ciiysintc in the evolution of 
the Greek literature, nor. for that 
mutter, of the contribution of other 
varieties of the Greek /w/«; on Ifct 
other hand the effect of the rise of 
AlcXtiiuliiii as a cosmopolitan metn> 
polls serving a monurchial political 
system is excellently suinmea up in 
1 rofessor Bulloch's survey of Hellenii- 


tie | me try 

. Alhin l esky's iidmirahlc Hi 
Ciwk l.urraiure is now nearly 
old. By comparison the Cai 
(cam has the advantage of mor 
spread nml more un-to-dme $] 
knowledge, but laexs somcllun 
shapeliness of design and inti 
of content which a single aut: 
achieve. The present volume 
appeal to classicists at all lew 
allowing for the reservations i 
almvc, this intention has b«i 
lively fulfilled. The general re# 
find much expert elucidation, i 
specialist plenty of new infon 
Translations arc the work of the 
of each article, a procedure 
avoids many controversial I 
judgements. The biographical a 
liugraphieal notes arc sound 
sensible length. 


executed on a h *£uL S cc _ 1Vcd . a » d 


«ve Plan^nd’thcintcra? * hc I*™' 
and language we MS?' r *? lon of Plot 
dp.inii^..i__ H T e . m ade clear. Such » 


U'J ! 'iX-.i li V£ iufl ( Jf.'f 


thTcureem em^r 
Juatiniaq and TheodoJaJSj £SRJ5f * 

SaWsfisafeSS) 

S^rfSSrS- 

Belisarius’ staff in Mesopotamia AM 

f a ; S ‘ c Jj and My. His Secret Aistory 1 
is a memofr of the stories behind the 


D« Bedford 

Un ivlrs°ty d 0 f En 8toh at the 

Protagonists on the r of the 
which casts a cloud s ‘ de * 

imperial enterprise SS th ? whole 
Justinian. By iSlSsrK^ 11 b y 

he produced T^Si^J ui ^8s 

?*«qpius prZS 1 Ur*°I udoa . to the 


p twtyiusproblem 1 iJtoB^ (ion J 0 ,be 

“d. foremost he 2?n tbalfirsI 
Christian fro m , he Byzantine 
a iost-soul frim, anS,^^ *“* riot 
■ “needing the dififfiSl?, 8 era - WhUe 

' Psychological devpilfn ^ posJtin 8 a 

Ws that he gfiSSB?* ^ 
illusioned with E«w y ¥ came dfs- 


ior the Odvssev : ' . un ; 1 /nnsiaucins arc t tie wot 
the author dwells on the iliriJr lci,d cacb article, a pro 
heme, mMd, language d ‘ f ^rotices of i lv V ids mDn l^ conlrovi 
techmque which distfoguish i‘C 8 . ,,vc j. ud R L 'menis, Tlie biograj 

BjRaaasK«AS5 ,re 

fer beyon/ SfcPf'^ Ian Scolt-Kilvert 

coverage here IndudM and ,hi; - 

tragic form and on the conHir 0 " ,bc lan SrtHt-Ki/vert was former!. 

^ ^ofKurmne^ll^i^^ 

rtlTj'.. b fej^ i ^^U5° f |h^nn‘K " r VIII could have « 
discussion sb °ws in her helnhH Arrian. Nevertheless, the sub 

pZ u / ohn l | ,, = Lydian. ? r ot t,lc histr.ry is essential 

a Childof hli* CJCCeHe nt*y portraved « Joman tradition, even tha 
the nature if tSf- P n ^otheWS /to, whose mud-sUi 

delusory ^ 1 ! 15 cl ^«icism, however 1,4 ..““"'crparts in Ammiai 
to the*^ reader ren,ain - a ,f tt/c obscure ea f- ,Cr 1,1 *«* invcclives of 
cannot read him • sp 5 c,ad y one who ^ at,r f and republican pamph 
d «cript7on 0 f Sl n the or 4inak Infos ? ee ? F ccms Antcdom, wh. 
Procopfus makiiP?^ P^gue of (M2 ,ra j ,ed With his published s 
with Thucvdidp B P K n hi * competition r- nd “roroeotaries in treating i 
language yfi h?. 8 b y borrowing S Cacsar - a « an excellent para 

diltolinr 1 Whll ifelihe Procopius claimed thalallifi 

? Provide the «rmi.».i.V.^ d * des aclerized rhetoric, imaginative 

By poetry and truth history. Tt 
has above ail shown ihat the* 
were not separable for Procflf 
oomplemcnrary. 
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Andrew Ltatoft 
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Industrial 

patterns 


British Economic Growth during the 
Industrial Revolution 
byN.F.R. Crafts 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0198730667 


From time to time a book appears 
which so radically and successfully 
transforms current orthodoxies that it 
is certain to stand as a seminal work for 
many years to come. This is just such a 
book. Original, stimulating and thor- 
oughly, yet sensibly, provocative. Dr 
Crafts’s volume makes a major con- 
tribution to the historiography of the 
British industrial revolution and its 
long-term consequences and must 
surely become required reading for all 
students of modern British economic 
history. 

By means of a painstaking synthesis 
and an imaginative, extended rework- 
ing of the most recent, sophisticated 
statistical data teased out of such 
fragmentary sources as exist and by 
carefully contrasting the character of 
Britain’s early industrial development 
with that of leading European econo- 


mies later in the 19th century, Crafts 
presents us with an industrial revolu- 
tion very different from the one por- 
trayed in the standard textbooks and, 
in sham contrast to those who believe 
that tne process of early modern 
economic growth always followed the 
path pioneered by Britain, quite unlike 
anything subsequently experienced 
elsewhere in Europe and tiic third 


elsewhere in hurooe and the thirt 
world. In doing so, nc offers fascinut 


world, in doing so, he offers fascinat- 
ing new insights into the possible 
relationshiD between Britain's orccn- 


relationship between Britain's preco- 
cious start towards industrialization 


and its much publicized economic 
problems in the late 1 9th mid 20th 
centuries. It is difficult to think of 
another recent publication in econo- 
mic history which can justifiably claim 


As a result of Dr Crafts's en- 
deavours, little surely now remains of 
the classic notion of a British industrial 
revolution characterized hy u dramatic 


the in output, beginning nround 1 78(1 
and based on widespread innovations 
(n technology nnd soaring, generalized 
increases in productivity. Instead, we 
are presented with a picture of gra- 
dual, almost painful development, the 
ongins of which lay far hack in the 17th 
and early 1 8th centuries, and of an 
economy which, until at least the 
1820s, struggled with only moderate 
success to cope with rising rates of 
population growth and the burden- 
some, additional demands of the 
Napoleonic wars for a share of all too 
semce resources. Prior to the second 
quarter of the 19th century, the growth 
of productivity in its manufacturing 
rector was modest and revolutionary 
innovations in technology and 
methods of organizing labour for pro- 
juciion restricted to a very narrow 
Mna of staple industries, primarily 
rof ton textiles and the refining of iron 
ore, Over manufacturing industry as a 
wnoie, additions to the quantity of 


Mjpjincant contribution to rising out- 
PJ du dng the initial decades of the 
noustnal Revolution than did im- 
Ew V ii a !£ nts in the efficiency with 

R ♦ iT eSe * n P uts wcre used - 

er su . r P r isingly. it was in agri- 
cuiture not industry that productivity 
. was most pronounced and 
tm« nsui 8 0ut Put depended more on 
improvements in the quality than the 
remJ.hJy of the labour and capital 
a PPNcd. The ability of the 
t0 acb ie y e such a substantial 
un„i.? 0 H , P ared with other economies, 
om If y. cad y transfer of resources 
in ik. a B r * cu “ure into manufacturing 
52* “"se of the 18th and first half 
enttiwi., “nturies depended almost 
ral Tr5j° n the “P^ty of its agricultu- 
svsifmc ^ uc f !*, to introduce cropping 
efferth* wbicb permitted the more 
rnanpowcr and 

ouuht” drafts reminds us, we 

dIb vpH H 0t to exaggerate the part 
Ljghy agnculture in Britain’s in- 
d2m^i r f VD ‘ ud ° 11, Both as a source of 
as? cll d raa nufactured goods and 

in m S v fP ber °f capital for investment 
ot her sectors of the economy its 


unueo increase in the absolute level of 
domestic food output, as early as the 
first half of the 19th century Britain 


tirst half of the 1 9th century Britain 
relied on imported foodstuffs for be- 
tween a sixth and a quarter of its total 
food needs. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that Britain was able to meet 
the cost of food imports only because 
the relative efficiency of its agricultur- 
alists allowed the release of capital and 
manpower for the production of in- 
dustrial goods for sale overseas. Long 
before the middle of the century, 
agricultural development, and the 
transformation in the general structure 

■ u / COn ° my wbicb slc mmed from 
it, had created an economic system 
more than normally dependent on 
overseas trade for its continued 
prosperity. It was, however, a prosper- 
ity based on a dangerously narrow 
range of exportable industrial com- 
modities in the production of which, 
for complex and arguably inexplicable 
reasons, Britain enjoyed a transient, 
and perhaps largely fortuitous, compa- 
rative advantage. 

The British industrial revolution, 
therefore, differed from its successors 


, ’ — ou«,i.»auia 

in a number of significant respects: in 
its unusually modest levels of indust- 

rinl anrl nwul„Mli>li... ,L. 


rial investment and productivity; the 
relative efficiency of its agricultural 
sector; its inability to generate more 


Finding 

markets 


UNCTAD aud (he South-North 
DJaologue, the First Twenty Years: 
essays in memory of W. R. Malinowski 
edited by Michael Zammit Cutajor 
Pergamon, £25.00 
ISBN 0080281443 


Demand 
for books 


Publishing in the Third World! 
knowledge and development 
edited by Philip G. Altbach, Araadlo A. 
Arboleda and S. Goblnathan 
Mansell, £28.50 
ISBN 07201 17607 


Third world countries have witnessed a 
spectacular increase in literacy which 
has in tum occasioned a very large 
expansion in the demand for books. 
Publishing in the Third World provides 
a fascinating account of how countries 
have risen to this challenge. 

After a summary chapter the editors 
deal in turn with the three major 
themes of textbook publishing, dis- 
tribution, and the vexed question of 
copyright. Then follow regional and 
country chapters covering the world. 
Some are excellent, especially one by 
Eva Rathgeberon Africa. There is also 
a chapter on Japan, no longer a third 
world country, but the one non-west- 


WOHU U/UI1U/! l,,v . B ”, - I, 

em counliy to have estabhsheda fiiUy 
articulated and successful publishing 
industry which could serve as a model 
to the rest. Finally there is a compre- 
hensive and beautifully arranged bib- 
liography as befits a book that aims to 


which resources were transferred nut 
of agriculture; and its disproportionate 
reliance on international trade for food 
and raw materials and markets for a 
restricted range of manufactured 
goods. The long-term implications of 
these distinguishing features, Crafts 
suggests, are potentially very impor- 

Assuming that his description of the 
character of Britain's late 18th and 
early 19th century economy is correct, 
historians will need to radically re- 
think their explanations both for in- 
dustrial retardation during the Edwar- 
dian era and for economic depression 
and the persistence of high rates of 
unemployment in the decades between 
the two world wars. It is customary to 
account for the Tailings of the 20th- 
century British economy largely in 
terms of the disappearance of an 
earlier capacity for dynamic industrial 
entrepreneurship and the high levels of 
productivity and innovative invest- 
ment which naturally accompanied it. 
Such an explanation sits most uncom- 
fortably with Dr Crafts's picture of an 
industrial revolution characterized, 
except in one or two cases, by modest 
levels of productive efficiency and a 
heavy dependence on the production 
and export of a very limited range of 
staple manufactured items. Arguably, 


The United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development - 
(UNCTAD) was founded in the 1960s 
in response to the concern felt by less 
developed countries (LDCs) about the 
poor demand prospects for their tradi- 
tional primary commodities, and the 
restricted opportunites for the third 
world to secure markets in industrial 
countries for processed primary com- 
modities ami manufactures. There was 
nlso dissatisfaction with existing inter- 
national institutions dculi tig with trade 
und development , notably GAIT (the 
General Agreement on TurifTs and 
Trade) hut nlso the World Bank and 
the International Monataiy Fund. 

Storting with "UNCTAD I" In 
Geneva in 1964, UNCTAD has con- 
vened n scries of mammoth confer- 
ences tin development issues every 
four or five years, hut it is also a 
permanent organization with a secre- 
tariat and headqunrtcrs in Geneva, 
whose work has anne much to formu- 
late, and to express, third world think- 
ing on development. This book is a 
collection of 14 essays covering various 
aspects of UNCTAD’s activities over 
the last two decades, particularly prim- 


power” by the oil-producing countries, 
UNCTAD’s ideas were given new 


UNCTAD’s ideas were given new 
expression by the United Nations in its 
New International Economic Order 
resolution in 1974. 

In fact, even before the current 
recession and the world debt crisis, 
UNCTAD’s achievements had been 
slight. Perhaps the greatest has been 


portray the present “state of the art" - 
and does so very well. 

Before the literacy explosion, which 
began thirty years ago, books were 


like India, was esoteric and unprofit- 
able. It continues to be rather unprofit- 
able in many countries but the huge 
expansion in the demand for school 


textbooks has at any rate opened up 
one area of potentially profitable, and 


one area of potentially profitable, and 
far from esoteric, publishing. As is to 
be expected, countries have responded 
very differently. Small countries, or 
countries with several languages of 
instruction, have faced a nature (hand- 


icap. Publishing for a whole region to 
overcome such a handicap is difficult in 


an age of nationalism where govern- 
ments object to textbooks imported 
horn a neighbouring country with a 


differently slanted political regime. 
But smallness of some markets does 


But smallness of some markets does 
not by itself explain all tbe observed 
differences in response - nor do differ- 
ences in the degree of literacy. Argen- 
tina, for example, with a very nigh 
literacy rate publishes a great deal but 
so also does Iudia, still substantially 
illiterate, and she exports to neigh- 


bouring countries as well. 
As tne' book makes clea 


As the book makes clear, there are 
pther obstacles to the growth of indige- 
nous publishing. The big multinational 


email publishers. If the multinationals 
publish locally they can in addition 


mo, these inherited characteristics 
pluyed their part jn creating an eco- 
nomy which, m u later age, lacked the 
necessary flexibility to respond suc- 
cessfully to the emergence of overseas 
industrial competition. In short, the 
British ccnnnmy did not so much lose 
its way as remain locked into tradition- 
al habits which, in time, became 
increasingly and inevitably outdated. 

Dr Crafts’s interpretation of the 
nature and passible consequences of 
Britain's industrial “lakc-off” stands 
or Falls, of cou rsc , on the va lid ity o f (he 
statistical data on which it is based. In 
view of the partial and often highly 
tenuous character of most of the 


to sec how the present findings can be 
effectively challenged. 


effectively challenged. 
Dr Crafts's hook she 


Dr Crafts's hook should not be seen 
as a conventional textbook which 
attempts to treat all aspects of Britain’s 
initial experience of industrialization. 
Although offering some useful com- 


ments on why the economy developed 
in the way it did, the bonk has 


in the way it did, the book has 
relatively little to say about the under- 
lying causes of industrial "take-off". 


lying causes of industrial "take-ofr. 
Crafts deliberately avoids the question 
“why did Britain have the first Indust- 


available sources, any attempt to mea 
sure secular variations in tne rate o 


sure secular variations in tne rate of 
growth of aggregate and sectoral real 
output and income and levels of pro- 
ductivity must be considered a hazar- 
dous exercise. While the statistical 
foundations of Crafts’s work are un- 
doubtedly sounder and more extensive 
than those of any previous study, it 
would be foolish to treat them as 
totally infallible. The author him$dlf 
admits that different, and no less valid, 
assumptions and procedures for com- 


“why did Britain have the first Indust- 
rial Revolution?” largely, it seems, 
because he believes this to be a 
question that can never satisfactorily 
be answered. However, in showing the 
extent to which the economic structure 
of pre-industrial Britain already dif- 
fered from that of other societies. Dr 
Crafts himself goes some way towards 
supplying part of the possible answer. 

For this, and for the numerous other 
revealing suggestions and conclusions 
it contains, the book stands out as a 
major contribution to scholarship, cer- 
tain to encourage new and rewarding 


lines of inquiry. It should be read by 
all serious stuaents of the history of 


piling the data would certainly produce 
somewhat modified results. In their 


all serious students of the history 
economic growth. 


somewhat modified results. In their 
essentials, however, if only because 
the exhaustive work on which they are 
based is unlikely to be much improved 
in the foreseeable future, ii is difficult 


N. L. Tranter 


Dr Tranter is senior lecturer in history 
at the University of Stirling. 


ary commodity policy, market access 
for LDC exports, and economic co-op- 
eration among developing countries, 
but also finance, freight and technolo- 
gy questions, and the legal aspects of 
UNCTAD's work. It honours the 
memory of one of the founding fathers 
of the organization. The general 
approach ofthe book is one of descrip- 
tion and informed comment, rather 
than sustained economic nnd political 
analysis, and, despite claims in the 

B reface to the contrary, it has the 
avour of an '‘in-house" work in which 
little real criticism appears. There is 
also considerable duplication between 
contributions. 

UNCTAD’s main solutions to 
LDCs’ trade problems were the forma- 
tion of international commodity agree- 
ments to stabilize and (implicitly) to 
raise prices, and the securing of pre- 
ferential market access for other LDC 
exports. These solutions were much 
influenced by the writings of 
UNCTAD’s first secretary-general, 
the Argentinian economist Raul Prc- 
bisch. Preblsch was also associated 
with the doctrine of import substitut- 
ing industrialization - that LDCs 



UNCTAD in session, 1966 


UNITED NATIONS 


should protect their industries by 
tariffs nnd other trade controls - wlilcli 
he had pressed so strongly when 
previously at (he UN Economic Com- 
mission for Latin Amcricn. Following 
the demonstration of ''commodity 


the Generalized System of Preferences 
whereby the EEC, Japan, and later the 
US gave non- reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions to LDC exports, but with many 
limitations and safeguards. A more 
striking move was the agreement to set 
up a Common Fund to finance buffer 
stocks to intervene in commodity mar- 
kets, but this nwaits ratification by a 
sufficient number of countries, oven in 
Its present financially watered down 
version. 

In the 1980s the climate of opinion 
has turned against UNCTAD. West- 
ern governments have become in- 
creasingly reluctant to give LDCs help 
of any kind, and the World Bank and 
(he IMF have been much influenced by 
academic economists advocating “free 
market” solutions to the development 
problem. Thus LDCs have been urged 
to dismantle their import protection 


nnd seek export expansion like “newly 
industrializing countries" such as 
Taiwan and Singapore . Bui writers in 
the present volume wholly dismiss the 
experience of those countries rm the 
grounds that they Imvc authoritarian 
regimes. Readers searching for 
answers to these implicit criticisms oi 
UNCTAD’s views, or indeed lo critic- 
isms made by the Marxist left, will be 
disappointed. The discussions of com- 
modity policy in the chapters by Sidney 
Dell and Alfred Maizels do little but 
state UNCTAD's long-cstnblislied 
position, though they will both be of 
use to undergraduates seeking in- 
formation on UNCTAD’s activities. 


Mare Interesting Is Moses Adebanjo's 
chapter on economic cooperation De- 


chapter on economic cooperation nc- 
tweon developing countries - a way of 
the “South" reducing its dependence 
on the developed •'North’’ - which 


often import their paper duty free as 
educational material. Indigenous pub- 
lishers buy too little paper to be able to 
import it directly, and are supplied by 
the local paper merchant, who passes 
on the cost of import duty. The 
greatest handicap is the virtual absence 
of a non -educational market for 
books. Only a small minority read for 


on the developed North - which 
emphasizes UNCTAD's role in help- 
ing regional groupings of LDCs ex- 


often import their paper duty free as change information on their problems 
educational material. Indigenous nub- andtbe possibility of a global system of 
Ushers buy too little paper to be able to trade preferences among LDCs. Also 


important is the impetus given by 
UNCTAD to the development of 


indigenous technological capacity in 
LDCs by some valuable research it has 


pleasure and bookshops are a rarity. 
Publishers are therefore almost totally 


restricted to the educational market. 

Now and again the authors of this 
book are a little paranoid on behalf of 
third world publishers when suggest- 


ing, for instance, that they have also to 
contend with highly subsidized books 


contend with highly subsidized books 
at university level provided bby fore- 
ign aid under such schemes as our own 
low priced English Language Book 
Society. The simplest calculation on 


the back on an envelope would show 
that the volume of such imports when 


mat me volume or such imports when 
divided by the number of titles consti- 


LDCs by some valuable research it has 
commissioned in that area, described 
in Surendra Patel's chapter. On third 
world debt, Iqbal Haii shows how the 
major debtors like Mexico and Brazil 
have been reluctant to cede UNCTAD 
a mandate, feeling they could get a 
better deal individually than collec- 
tively. Prebisch's own (regrettably) 
short piece, to which many will tum 
with Interest, does concede that there 
have bcen some excesss in important 
substitution policies in particular 
cases, but goes on to advocate it again, 
though more in the broader context of 
economic co-operation between 
LDCs. 


tiites no threat. It is also alleged that 
technological progress in printing 
places third world countries at a dis- 
advantage. ’Hie experience of the most 
enterprising - especially Hong Kong 
and Singapore - would seem to refute 
that, and the quality of book produc- 
tion especially In Hong Kong is often 
secona to none. 


In spite of some favourable signs of 
new ideas, one is left with the sense of 
an organization which has rather lost 
its way in the present hostile environ- 
ment. Indeed, one contributor, [gnacy 
Sachs, describes the most positive 
result of the most recent conference - 
UNCTAD VI in Belgrade in 1982 - as 
being that “UNCTAD survived as an 
institution without major paralysis". 


Walter Elkan 


John Thoburn 


Walter Elkan is professor of economics 
at Brunei University. 


Dr Thoburn is senior lecturer in econo- 
mics at the University of East Anglia. 
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Gladstone, Politics and Religion 
edited by Peter J . Jagger 
Macmillan. £25.00 
ISBN 0333 374*17 9 

The Politics of British Foreign Policy In 
the Era of Disraeli and Gladstone 
by Martin Su-artz 

Macmillan, £25.00 

ISBN 03333 82552 
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Faith in 
France 

Thvf'ollected Works tifjtilm Stimrl 
Mill, volume XX: 

Essays on Freiieli IliMm r mill 
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delude on the role <>t the l-nlij.ln,.,,. 

mem in U K - origins of this ! , 
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lay had lived to see the Revolution 
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«ual descendants thought it Wits 

Amona the most illustrious and re- 

P M H i ! vn *,W n Sll,nrI Mill. 

Mil had h lifelong low of France 

«nd things Ircitcli. Me travelled in 
France constanlly. ended his life there 
and was buried there. Me ; ,|wavs 
“ J; rcrK ’ h puldic affairs ve?y 
rfiaracteriMirally eer- 
«mn nun he knew more about the 
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The British Universities Film and Video Council has published a new edition of its 
Researcher’s Guide to British Film and Television Collections. First published in 1981, the 
guide is an invaluable source of information about visual resources not normally to be seen 
except within the premises where they are held. The book costs £12.50 in the UK, £13 
overseas, but is available at a special reduced price of £7.50 to members of staff of BUVFC 
member Institutions (most UK universities and polytechnics) and to bona fide students. 
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one Behind his impenetrable shfc 
t arlyle time ami time again diserai 
i ,,u ‘ vital issues und passions tint nut 
ibe Revolution such a force, ado 
mciiimy in France soindueniiiLlfl 
was determined to show that tfw 
i 'sues and passions were still alivc.d 
l hat tht’ France of his day could ootk 
projierfy understood without sm 
ciatmg them. And so he lookab 
pen i»i show ilic untutored EngHub 
signilieance of the truncated careni 
At in, mil Carrel, (lie implacabte jot 
nnlisiic scourge of the Bourbons, a 
Hie “monster trial" of the repuWa: 
rebels of 1831. 

. 1 he last piece in this collection in 
sintlic.il it hi. written in 1849, of ibr 
February revolution of 1848. rwpcaJ 

S Io n pamphlet by Droueharnyhid 
saw its yet another fll-iafonuri 
jind insular Ijiglish attack on aoces 
French m tempts to promote toon 
happiness. Mie events of 1848 forW 
r aired "glorious expectations", d 
ultlnnigh he wits well aware thank 
complexities of the situation 
«i*ori them, hc would not do* 
Brnogham's sneers to belittle ih® 
Mill’s involvement with France wai 
triumph of hope over experience, W 
until 1H4 ( J he could at least dsiatk 
hope was not entirely grouadka 
Soon nfter Hint it wns tfashed, aad® 
never had the heart to write on Ron 
topics again. 
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trunam uoyie is professor oj hum /■ 
the University of Nottingham. 

of mcdici ne in relation to the cosa* 
Many will wunt to buttonhole hlnio^ 
details - why is Fludd a U tupp^ 
Uosicrucian” when he flaunts w 
Rose-Cross on a titie-poee? In *»■ 
sense were Rabelais and hfoai^ 
‘foreign literary “amlemporane* 
Burton? Can it really be ai** “J i 
Erasmus translated his Latin W* ■ 
Testament direct from the G fe “7 : 
would have liked more precise. ' 
weigh ing detail at times - for ewof* 
on Lcftvre d’Etaples's wild - 

mat Erasmus was denying Ibcmyi®; 
of Christ. But Ihe lasting SnpresswoB 
of sound scholarship lightly 


eltctrlul engineering, has been 
ypoimed lo Ihe professorship and 
• eqnrlinenl headship in electronic cn- 
. dice ring science at the University 
College of North Wales. 

'. The University of Birmingham has 
miwunced the appointment of Dr R. 
-Asian to a single-tenure chair in 
;• “del polliics; Dr Amann is currently 
1 1 dhwtor of the Centre for Russian and 
Ebji European Studies. Dr C. T. M. 
Davies, currently director of the M RC 
■ macle group in the department of 
physiology and pharmacology in the 
Untorcliy of Nottingham, has been 
; ' W™™ <° Ihe chair and headship of 
I ■ , ^“c/uion at Birmingham. Dr 

a L. Jones has been unpointed In a 
clnlr in patholugy. 

Promotions 

BRUNEI 

• hflkaonWpsi Dr A. J. Medium! 

a . n . d management sys- 
'MukMrk. M. I jn (electrical cn- 
BMerlne . 

J“ # * n Wpi: Dr J. A. Gregory 
lonoemaiKs and statistics); Dr R. 
(sociology); l)r T. J. 

j y.W WlW Dr M. J. Polices 
•K , technology); Dr R. J. 
uneve (nraduction technology); Mr 
’ n.u S'^iProduction technology); 

. WM. Pmto-Duchlnsky (government). 

. gSAANGllAM 

fct ^ Cdldn r e “ honorary); Dr J. 
/n^nuracturing systems - 

.■nJrt ^ ^ a l ,er (plant 

ggap- honorary); Dr J. T. Williams 
. genetic resources - honorary). 
^.Imureshlps: Dr T. C. Aw 
■S™, «=upaut>na] health); R. 

(psydlMrtiy); Dr Janet 
■’Efc^htatryf; Dr A. N. H. 
, i m *dkrnc; geriatric medicine). 


Appointments 

The University of Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate has appointed 
the first full-ifme secrelary for its 
Council for Examination Develop- 
ment. Hc is Dr Ron McLonc, senior 
lecturer in mathematics In the Uni- 
versity of Southampton. 

NORTH WALES, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 

Lectureships: Dr D. J. Assinder 
(physical oceanography); Mr S. C. 
Clodc (economics - temporary); Dr A. 
O. Davies (physical oceanography); 
Dr Angela M. Davis (physical 
oceanography); Dr P. E. Humphrey 
(forestry and wood science); Dr S. 
llonc (ntnlccular electronics); Mr I. M. 
Eastwood (biochemistry and soil sci- 
ence); Janet Mnycs (French and Ro- 
mance studies - tempi miry). 

BIRMINGHAM 

Lectureships: Dr W. II. Allum 
(surgery); Dr J. M. Beanie (medicine: 
cuniiovasciiltir medicine); C\ J. licuvur 

J engineering production - part-time); 
. O. Ucnmulon (locnl government 
studies); A. B. Best (s|*erinl aiuefl- 
llon); Dr J. M. Cooper (Centro for 
Russian und East European Studies); 
Dr Lynn Du vies (social and adminis- 
trative studies): Dr O. Dcrriche (en- 

f inecting pniiiuetilion); Dr D. V, 
[oyliiiuf (music); Dr M. E- V. Hub- 
hard (Institute of Local Government 
.Studies); Dr A. Jolley (social adminis- 


tration); Dr Jennifer E. Lortan (im- 
munology); Dr T. C. McCaskic (Cen- 
tre for West African Studies); J. 
McCuhbin (dental prosthetics); E. 
Anne M. McLaughlin (dental prosthe- 
tics); R. D. Slmpor (conservative den- 
tistry); Dr L. C. H. Tan* (obstetrics 


Tang (obstetrics 
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The 17th annual international 
conference of the International 
Simulation and Gaming Asso- 
ciation will be held in Toulon 
(“French Riviera” as the hand- 
out invitingly adds) from July 
1 to 4 1986. The theme will be 
“Simulation and Communica- 
tion”. Preliminary inquiries to 
ISAGA 86, University de 
Toulon, Ave. d I’UniversltS 
83130 La Garde France, 


many different aspects of the 
man/anlmal relationship in 
Africa but there have been few 
attempts to focus on the theme 
of exploitation through inter- 
disciplinary studies. The Afri- 
can Studies Group at Aber- 
deen proposes to organise a 
colloquium on this theme in the 
spring of 1987. Anyone In- 
terested In submitting a paper 
or participating or who would 
like to be kept informed , please 
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Grants 


and gynaecology); Dr R. A. Thornhill 

i rooToay and comparative physiology) ; 

. B. Walker (local government stu- 
dies); Dr M. A. H. Wallis (local 
government studies); A. D. Walmsley 
(dental prosthetics); Dr S. G. Wheat- 
croft (Centre for Russian and East 
European Studies). 

CORRECTION 

A mistake in Noticeboard, August 9, 
meant that professorial and lectureship 
appointments at the Univcslty of Man- 
chester were printed as at the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh. Mr Roger Stonehoiuc 
takes over a professorship in 
architecture; he comes lo Manchester 
from Thames Fnlychnic School of 
Architecture. David Waucn , currently 
vice president of engineering at Quin- 
tus Computer Systems Inc. California, 
has been appointed (n a professorship 
in computational logic. New lec- 
tureship appointments at Manchester 
include: C. B. McCuljy (English lan- 
guage and Ittorafure); Diane R. Bison 
(economics); S. R. Hodkinton (educa- 
tion); Dr Itohel Braidman (cell biolo- 
gy); Dr Alison Prior (medicine); Dr P. 
T, Dalcy-Yatcs (pharmacy). Apolo- 
gies lo both Manchester and Edin- 
burgh for tiio misunderstanding. 
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LANCASTER 

Professor T. A. Mansfield, £JB,50n 
from Institute of Tcrreslridi Eculagy/ 
Department uf the Environment 
(pollution research programme |; Dr I. 
A. Nicduszynski, £19.197 from Cystic 
Fibrosis Research Trust (macro- 
molecular properties and self-associ- 
ation of cervical and rcsplraiory 
mucins); Professor W. T. \v. Polls. 
£I7,BS! from NERC (gill potentials, 
ion permeability and eurvhalinilv in 
lelcosii); Dr R. J Smith, £39.290 from 
SERC (isolation of hderoysi specific 
sequences); Dr J. R. Ebdon, £23.000 
from British Aerospace pic (chemical 
and physical characteristics of Peck 
C/Fl; Professor W. D. Shepherd. Dr 
Hulchbon and Mr R. E. Berry, 
£299,343 from SEROAIvcy Directo- 
rate (SDS-bascd integrated project 

S ort environment); Dr J. A. Self, 
Dr M. J. Smith of Leeds Universi- 
ty, £200,587 from SEROAIvcy 
Dirccolrate (work on guided discovery 
learning systems in intelligent compu- 
ter-aided instruction); Cumbria and 
Lancashire Atchacological Unit. 
£129,264 (rescue archaeology) und 
£15.348 (Brougham Castle Survey), 
bath from Historic Buildings and 
Monuments Commission; Professor S. 
N. Bennett and MrE. O'Hare, £2 1, 638 
from Knowsley Metropolitan Borough 
(curriculum innovation); Mr O. Ful- 
ton, Mr M. D. Leach and Dr M. 
Saunders, £252.424 from Manpower 
Sendees Commission (evaluation of 
technical and vocational education in- 
itiatives); Professor A. P. Dorey, Dr 
D. A. Bradley and Mr N. C. Burd, 
£159,946 from SERC/DT1 and Rcnold 
pic (modular flexible manufacturing 
systems: leaching company prog- 
ramme); Professor M. J. French and 
Mr D. Dawson, £15,131 from SERC 
and Leyland Vehicles (teaching com- 
pany programme); Professor M. J. 
French, Dr S. R. Turnbull and Mr M. 
B. Widden, £153,842 from SERC and 
K. Shoemakers Ltd (leaching company 
programme); Professor A. P. Dorcy 
and Dr. B. K. Jones. £155.145 from 
SEROAIvcy Directorate (precision 
measurements for rapid reliability 
assessment of very large scale integra- 
tion components); Dr G. Clark and 
Professor J. H. Johnson, £23,970 from 
ESRC (farm managers in the indus- 
trialization of British agriculture); Dr 
C. G. i’oulcy, £13.650 from ESRC 
(Welsh migration in England in 19th 
century); Dr H. E. Wynne. £48,070 
from ESRC (comparison of risk man- 
agement in haKnrdniis waste regulation 
in UK nnd EEC); Professor C. N. 
Candlln, £33,488 front European Sci- 
ence Foundation (adult second lan- 
guage Acquisition): Professor G. N. 
Leech and Mr R. Q. Gnraldo, £52,508 
from SERC (corpus-basod natural lan- 
guage processing for intelligent know- 
ledge-based system); Profssor G. N. 
Leech and Dr J. C. Aldcrson. £15.736 
from Lcvcrliulme Trust (development 
and evaluation of computer-assisted 


write lo Dr Jeffrey C. Stone, 
Secretary, African Studies 
Group, University of Aber- 
deen, AB9 2UB. 

“War In Ethiopia 1935-11“ is 
the title of a conference to be 
held on October 1 , 2 and 3 J 985 
and jointly sponsored by the 
Imperial War Museum, the 
London School of Economics, 
the British Universities Film 
and Video Council, the Angto- 
Ethiopian Society and the 


language Icnrninv materials); Mr D. S. 
Uinstcd. £50. Aw from subscribers’ 
consortium (kibruatury studies uf dis- 
tance learning pack ages); Professor R. 
W, Bray. £14.175 from Associated 
Uuard of Unyal Schools of Music 
(computers to music); Dr A. M. 
Gudnault and Dr G. R. Pickett, 
£152,376 from SERC (properties of 
heiiuni-3 and solids at microkclvin 
temperatures); Dr P. V. E. McClin- 
lock , £77,414 from SERC (breakdown 
of superfluidity in isoiopically pure 
hclium-4 in ultradilutc helium 3/4 solu- 
tions); Dr G. Burrell. Dr G. Easton 
nnd Mr R. Rothschild, £56,430 from 
ESRC (competitive processes in UK. 
industry); Dr P. F. Joyce with Dr D. A. 
Greaves, Preston Health Authority. 
£25,486 from North Western Regional 
Health Authority (evaluation t>r the 
“integrate" scheme): Dr J. Finch, 
£1 18,070 from ESRC (family obliga- 
tions); Dr J. Urry , Mr D. Shapiro, Dr 
S. Walby and Dr A. Wardc, £32,000 
from ESRC (chancing urban and re- 
gional system in UK); Dr R. Penn. 
£102310 from ESRC (social change 
anti economic life, economic change 
ami cultural patterns); Mr A. D. 
Taylor, £589,290 from SERC/Alvey 
Directorate (Alvcy large demonstra- 
tors). 


LEICESTER 

Dr A. R. King. £37,610 from SERC 
(accrciion process on compact ob- 
jects): Dr P. A. Mcacoek and Dr A. 
Boyd. £49,298 from SERC (yeast cell 
cycle and secretion of proteins from 
yeast); Dr D. Critchley, £10,942 from 
MRC (charocieriaaiioo of receptor for 
E. coli heat lahil toxin on brush border 
membranes of s. intestinal epithelial 
cells); Dr E Cundliffc, £33.542 from 


sion and the family) plus £10,093 from 
IBA for the same project; Dr P. M. 
Cullis, £23,070 from SERC 
(monomeric metaphosphate); Profes- 
sor D. Wright. £13.400 from Social 
Morality Council (centre for social oral 
moral education); Professor D. 
Wright, £52,000 from Levcrhulme 
Trust (perceptions of fairness and 
ituiica within the school community); 
Dr J. Dee and Dr R. W. Anderson of 
Sheffield. US.4S3 from SERC (rime- 
lapse micmcincmntographic anal y his 
uf development from amoeba to plus- 
mndium m phasanim poiyceplialum); 
Dr C. P. Kyriacuu, £18,500 from 
SERC (ncurngcnciic analysis of dro- 
suphiln docks); Dr F. Odds, £24,732 
(runt Wellcome Trust (strain biotyplnc 
und the epidemiology of Candid albi- 
cans infections); Ur V. Sheldon and Dr 
■ K. A. Grim iulis, £19343 from Trent 
Regional llcnltlr Authority (in vitro 
ana in vivo effects of sulphasalnzinc in 
rheumatoid arthritis): Mr J. Driffc, 
£15,455 Tram Work! Health Organiza- 
tion (breast sensitivity in lacintine 
women); Mr A. R. Fielder. £13,006 


Ethiopian Society. There will 
be showings of film and news* 
reel footage, plus a chance to 
see the full-length documentary 
Lutz Becker. 

The first Smallpelce Lecture, 
sponsored by the Smallpelce 
Trust, will take place at the 
Royal Society on September 12 
at 6pm. Sir George Porter, 
director of the Royal Institu- 
tion, will speak on Popular 
and Unpopular Science". 


(rum Iris Fund for Pre ivniitm of Blind- 
ness (video dtlachnicnl for indirect 
I'phihalmuKiipc), Professor S. R. 
Nahorski, £21.7*1 from Wellcome 
Trust I characterization and regulation 
nr cell surface: be in ndrcnuccptors In 
brain slices); ProfcssorT. B. Jones ami 
Dr T. Robinson, £42.243 from SERC 
tElSCAT studies of auroral ionos- 
phere!; Dr T. Horshurgh, £25,l)|8 
from National Kidney Research Fund 
lantigcnic specificities of antibodies 
from sensitized chronic renal failure 
patients). 


LONDON. ST GEORGE'S HOSPIT- 
AL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Professor J. S. Kelly, £57,896 from 
Wellcome Trust (aciion of 5HT): Dr. 
T. W. Stonc/Dr T. L. Williams, 
£50,480 from SERC (study of pharma- 
cology of synaptic interactions); Pro- 
fessor E. S. Paykel, £38.190 bom 
DHSS (community psychiatric nurs- 
ing); Professor K. B. Saunders, 
£37,81 1 from Wclkome Trust (ventila- 
tory responses to CO> and hypoxia): 
Dr P. Prceling, £34.500 from Mental 
Health Foundation (fellowship)-, Dr 
M. Stock and Dr N. Rothwell, £29,455 
from Imperial Chemical Industries pic 
(brown adipose tissue research); Pro- 
fessor M. J. Davies, £26,191 from 
British Heart Foundation (investiga- 
tion of mitral valve prolapse); Profes- 
sor G. V. P. Chamberlain, £26,077 
from Wellcome Trust (oviduct secre- 
tions and fertility); Dr P. Andrews, 
£23,632 from Janssen Pharmaceuticals 
(research into Cisapride); Professor B. 
Robinson, £21 ,155 from British Heart 
Foundation (hypertension); Professor 
J. Hennon-Taylor, £18,367 (National 
Foundation for Research Into Crip- 
pling Diseases (cause of Crohn's dis- 
ease!; Dr C. L. Bashford, £12,500 from 
Royal Society (spectrophotometer for 
cell investigation); Professor J. K. 
Lloyd, £10,319 from Efamol Lid 
(lactation study). 


LONDON, KING'S 
Dr P. A. M. Eagles, £44,169 from 
Wellcome Trust (analysis of organelle 
motility in axoplasm); Dr J. M. Little- 
ton, £i 1,390 from Brewers' Society 
(arachidonic acid la alcohol); Dr H. J. 
Gould and Dr R. K. Patient, £37,948 
from MRC (regulation of eukaryotic 
gene expression and production of 
medically useful proielns): Professor 
D. N. Aspin. £35,000 Trom 
Lcvcthuhnc Trust (accelerated Christ- 
Inn education schools); Dr J. M . Little- 
ton. £28,967 from Wellcumc Trust 
(peripheral catecholamine release 


in relation to alcohol-induced liyncr- 
tension; Dr D. J. Begley, £27,573 (rum 
Weircomc TYuit (pemicnWHiy of 
blood-brain and Mood cerebrospinal 
fluid barriers to Insulin and other 
ncuroacilvc peptides); Dr M. J. no- 
dal, Dr G. R. Paul nnu Dr M- YiaiiM!- 
Ms. £115,16(1 from SERC {investiga- 
tion of air million in the cylinder of 
smnll high speed direct inject ion diesel 
engines); Dr P. Brownridge, 126.150 


lighspeed 
ERC (asvi 


Brownridge, £26.150 


from SERC (asymmetric synthesis with 
amino acids as sources of chirality); Dr 
P. R. Gordon-Wccks. £11,950 from 
MRC (biochemical and pharmacolo- 
gical studies of Gaba-Erglc growth 
cones); Profesor I. M. Kennedy, 
flO.uuO from Marks & Spencer Char- 
ities (support for Centre of Medical 
Law ana Ethics); Dr P. E. Osman, 
£14,347 from SERC (fault-tolerant 
design methodology for wafer-scale 
integration); Dr R. K. Patient, £63.100 
from MRC ((AT)n structure in chro- 
matin); Dr P. A. M. Eagles, £42,000 
from Weflcoinc Trust (structural stu- 
dies on normal and abnormal 
filamentous proteins in axoplasm). 
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University of 

Edinburgh 

Th,, 

, CHAIR OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
. RESOURCE 

management 

AmHltniUHn am bivllid b 

*“■ m \vlv rstalillihedcSbj! 
m*!ni'iVt ! l ' rrtl R ®"««fa2 

Mioiiiii huts 
J ;*“!'ll*lird rKford and un 
i >r Int r i-» nnrlenro InanyaiKi 

I'L,. AurkMnm-ol RiSS 
Maiiinifiiirni. A* ihb bi 

ilry«*l„Mh ln riflcl. b eiadUa 

S J 1 .-Bi rpllonnl quality aj 
III It Inti vr (s inUQlil. 

1 lin npiuiuitinnnt is full-Uiu 
»ainn- (i-i-iamd io ths ib«» 
|:r«« , ;‘lv , l Srrvlra icalt.ul 

i. , Yi'V} , &a 4 i 9 , 7 * MWl,nilw 
I •il-lliiTiiiirllciifaraorihepM 
mns l»r iiliialiinil from ihafe 
f'VJMf 1 ‘MHra UnlvBitiir d 
I •! nliuriiii. as South lr fax 
1 .«] 1 .1 1; 1 1 r i ill Fin 1LS, iAI 
*viii.|n miiiiii'utians IntiTliiq 
I lui-ivr 1 1 >]<({-> t : onlyoJHMfi 
rriinlrnl irum randliMi 
n*rj ncu«) Inr I iiiIIdq c.V ftsdlh 
nniiir. u[ turns rslrrm 
■In ■■■lil lir Imiiimi no laWriha 
fl liji n< i.iI.it ions. 
I'l-l'ASt tJIMJTE REfU- 
l-Ni I NO. As/113 


MoiiiihIi University 
Mdlnnirne, Australia 

ItPIMI I Mi’ll! |irJa|IBMK 

CONTINUING 

LECTURER 

l-mltl.in In mo4rn> 

-iliiilli-x. L'Hididiiti 

■limilil jiiihtiPHii a Ph.n. ui* 

am |nl ai luiue cllXi Inline or* 
I Hull'll Ill-Ill Him CpBClall*- 
Irieiiai. iii Jniian. FluSBO » 
Jniiitimnt. unn F.nallsti *“ 
r»ii llirr inarlilim nnd reiwn* 
oiiBrinnii- irnulred. »• 
(iiilrit-t in Priifsinor No* 
I.IIMit 

■Snlury . SA26.23S - 

A7 p.n. 

A|i|ilh ait<in» IncMIng 5,'j. 
no. 13113. rurrkulum 
mu! 3 ri-frrssB to IM 
Islrnr. MiiiibbIi Onlvortffl; 
Clnvinn. Vic. 31ISS. Austw* 
l>y 14/9/83. 

An rminl Opportunity BJJ 
liliivrr. tnlftlAi 


Polytechnics 

Nnpier College 

A Scottish Central 

Institution 

Onp.iri mmat of A 
triirmfcal Bclan*® 1 

research 

assistant 

hulary;ie.aS 3 -«-S JJ 

POSTGRADUATE 

assistant, 

(FULL-TIMJ/ 

PART-TIME) 

fealarv: £4.461 
rata ior ih« part-rlm® v” 

Application* ara ifSJ iiird 
vlted from wol l l / , chin^ 
llrinoiira nra*lua*®|* „ ftu- 
try or Polynifr Srlen 1 ® ^ 
dont a araduallns *!•“*, Vjpll; 
■isu apply. SuccmsM^i 
cants will Ua MPSlSjrtJI. 
for a CNAA iwf-PhO ^"-" 

The reaearrli wIM *SK£*a? 
syiitftealx «* d ®lSirti«* •* 

novel mcinc>mer»A»* , J**h pros- 
pari of a 

ram me la the D ffpa 

Two posts will M r .^g‘tflj§ 
Hours of work * gtriy & 
pcibi will be appro*in awM 
per weak. . 
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polytechnics continued 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 


faculty of computing, engineering and 

SCIENCE 


Head of Department of 
Computing 
(Grade VI extended) 


With possibility of title: 

PROFESSOR 

Salary Scale: £18,690 by 4 Increments to £20,463 
per annum (pay award pending) 


Applications are invited (or the above post from candidates able to 
provide leadership to a very large department. The person 
appointed will be required to lead the academic work and also 
develop vigorously a programme of research and consultancy 


The Department of Computing offers a broad range of full-time and 
part-time courses leading to BSc. MSc, HND, HNCand BSC Part 2. 


part-time courses leading to BSc. MSc, HND, HNCand BSC Part 2 
A recent development Is a new degree course In Information 
Technology which is being run Jointly with the Department of 
Electrical and Electronic Engineering. 

The post will be based at the Stafford site of the Polytechnic which 
is on the outskirts of the County Town In a pleasant, semi-rural 
location. 


Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from: 

The Personnel Section, North Staffordshire Polytechnic 
College Road, Stoke-on-Trent, ST4 2DE. 

Tel: Stoke-on-Trent (0782) 45531, Ext. 211. 

Closing date for applications: 18th September, 1985. 
Previous applicants naed not re-apply. 


i SB 


Queen Margaret College ra 


EDINBURGH 


LECTURER IN 
INFORMATION STUDIES 


A Lecturer Is required In tho Information Technology Centre to participate In 
the development ol computer-related information studios In o variety of 
undergraduate and professional courses. Tho person appointed will be 
required to lecture on Information Bysloms nnd technology end In pmtlcular 
their application wllhln the therapeutic professions. 

Applteanis should hove a good degree, recent experience of computer 
Meed Information systems and en Interest in mloro-computer hardware end 
software application. Previous teaching experience at undergraduate level 
and a willingness to undertake rosoarch would be an advantage. 

Mary scale: £8,698 - £12.777 (bar) - £13.716 (under review) 


Application forma and further particulars may be obtained from The 
collage Secretary, Quaen Margaret College, Clerwood Terrace, Edin- 
burgh EK12 BT8. (Telephone 031-338 8111 Ext. 284). 

_ liZOBIlI 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Department or n.ihiun 


SENIOR 
LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS II 
IN GLASS 
(TWO POSTS) 

Elf°i n nn r /n cctur _ e . r 3H.I73 - 
biwnV^KL* *14.061: Lnr- 

5s , aaa;. i,1 -“* , -» 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

LECTURER II 
IN ECONOMICS 

One yunr temporary post 


Required for onn your enm- 
meurlna September 1S8S. 
with thr Middlesex DuBlnoau 
-Srhuol at llondou, London 
NW4. 


trom?!}~5}L an * ■*■« I n vl I rd 

■ram candiao tes for two po«i» 

bln as it’- Qf W'hlth rom- 

iBBdln D rt n * l i onB i b 1 1 1 “ ° r 

HD and enveloping the 

•hauld°bii holSf*’ . Apnllcnnis 

Bnd/or “kllloil III Hul 

■houMd be > al 1 i2 . a, * m “ klnB "ft* 1 
‘he Btimf-S!f , ® to carr * - ® ul "*■ 

•SfSthK? Proi-UBSOH BBAUrl- 
sl ^ w n a ln "" “Ud cold 

BhQuid ha t t« k h ,U i’ t^uncililntue 
B *PBrlan?o had profoMloiial. 
duign n J°, °J ‘‘Us uroa of 

anS^'tjmP nStf “ o* w «* Uo- 
hveiiricatlon” 0 * or " h,,ilur 


Camlldatos- teodilno and 
roionreh Kitcroeu should be tn 
onn tir more or the follnwlnri: 
Duhlnr.-ts EcDnomlrn, Maiman. 
rial Eamoinlrh, Indus trial 
Economies. Quaintiss Finance. 
International Flnoncn. 


An approprlaia higher do- 
nren nnd induBtrlai or com- 
mon! □ I oxporience would bo 
an advantage. 


Informal anguirles: J.N. 
Lfh. Middlesex Polytechnic. 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 

Applications are invited for thD following posts: 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL STUDIES 


Temporary Lecturer II In 
Statistics and Computing 

" 2 KSSJ" ,?.S2 e .£ e0 e * am P 0,ar y lectureship in social statistics and 
2 lT» U Tk fl w h n thB Scht30 ' ,0 fepiace a member ol staff on sludy 

raflUB. Trlfl mflmr rocnnnelhlilfu In i#. , ■ ■ . ‘ 


. . ^ a mumper 01 5*ari on siuqv 

13 10 ,ec,ur ® and P ,ovld0 seminars In 


'TL '- ■» auBiiuv amuenis on oegrees in 

? tafly ? n , d Socia ' Admlnlstraion. An ability looffeMrtraduc- 
tory courses In soclology/soclal problems would bo an advantage. 

Temporary Lecturer II In Third World Politics 

SSttife a ,°" e yeer. temporary lectureship in Third World Politics/ 
of Developing CounWas to replace a member ol stall on 


i nn ,. A tv" L r r ; ® , » iiwnuor ur own on 

:5 0 c u ^ ct sppctallsm Is ottered as an option on the BA 
h»S£i^ C i^i^y. d OT? J he successful candidate will also 
Q^^PScted to contribute to lne Modem Ideologies course on the BA 
rootles degree. 

Temporary tactureBhlps are to take effect from 1st September or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

Salary lor Temporary lectureships: up to maximum of £10,251 .00 
per annum (under review) 

Apgjlcat lQn lorms and further particulars from Personnel Ofllee, 
?rS d Road, Portsmouth Tel: 0705 825451. 

Closing date: 30th August 1985 

(MDS04) 


Colleges and Institutes 
of Higher Education 


DORSET principal 

LECTURER IN 
INSTITUTE TOURISM 

OF HIGHER Salarv Scale- £13 095 - 
EDUCATION £14!s 80 (Bar £16,467) 


NSTITUTE 


Applications should have a good academic background in the field 
of Tourism teaching and Research of extensive Industrial 
experience in the Tourist industry. 


READER IN INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 


Salary Scale: £13,095 - £16,467 (under review) 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Salary Scale: £11,175 - £14,061 (under review) 
The Department of Information Systems encompases a wide 
range of discipline associated with applications of Information 
Technology. Interests range across information systems, data 
processing, linguistics, business and expert systems to educa- 
tional computing and computer literacy. 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates with 
Interests In the above areas of study. Rssearah and Consultancy 
work form an Integral part of the work of the Department. 

Further details and application forms from: Mra E Dommett 
(Ref: THES 23) Room A30, Dorset Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion, Walllsdown, Poole, Dorset BH12 5BB. Telephone: 0202 
524111 Extn. 308. 


Closing Date: 8 September 1985 


Research and Studentships 


W 

DORSET 


INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


DORSET 

TRAINING 

CONSORTIUM 


RESEARCH 

OFFICER 


Lfh, Middlesex Polytechnic, I WB ■ 

Sew! 1 enY 4KF El oi-fl04 8 is? r I Applications ere Invited for the above posl. The Research Officer 


r SENWR 

LECTURERS/ 

TPnFnrmnr>n 


Wrlti, niiL'Icjsluu a.a.o. Cmfii. 
Qin. X -lin. i and ((iinciiin ref 
A63bA fur further detail* and 
an rtiipllrutlun form: Person- 
nel Offirn. Middlesex 
Pulyli-i'hnlr. 114 Cliano Sldo. 
London NI4 5PN. Closing 
datfl 6 Septnmher. (S 16231 H3 


Applications ere Invited for the above posl. The Research Officer 
wfll bB responsible to the Head of Commercial Enteiprisss for the 
establishment of a database containing details of Dorset's new 


and commerce. The work will involve the 


design and Implementations of questionannalre surveys, liaison 
with outside agencies Including Dorset Planning Department - 
ms n innut oflntermatlon Into the database system, the prepara- 


§ I M.S.C., Input of Information Into the database system, the prepare 


Middlesex Polytechnic 


DOMESTIC 
PROJECT DESIGN 
^TWO HALF-TIME 
POSTS) 

Sr i® Vj' KL* *1.030; Lirctur- 
“Wflrd «n 7 d 7 |V,.’ e6 - 0 ' 49 ,p " ; 

PrSSjS5®*?» should have liad 

UUa SSSSW h ®*»*« r l»nce or 

, ®rBblvor?f_?ff | B n - Bntl pro- 

^sEwTJ'Si: 
-"'-ff.'dt.'j.nsir ne - 


Faculty ol Art and Dealnn 


inpui VJ II HUM M6UIUI I II nv »I I a VHWVHsg mibjii v^w w 

(Ion of reports and statistical analysis. Applicants should be gradu- 
ates in an appropriate discipline. The appointment will be for two 
years in the first Instance. 


TEMPORARY 

PART-TIME 

LECTURER 


A tompnrari- part-time lec- 
turer I* required far one 
semester io Inach ZDih Cnii- 
tury Arclilteclure and Deal en 
HiRlorv. wllli an emphasis on 
contemporary material and 
hlstorf ogrHpby . 1 his uim 

forms port ui 
Polylechnir‘e modular dearee 
scheme. 


Salary Scale: £7,648 - £10,886 (under review) 

Application forms and further details from Mrs E Dommett 
(ref. THES 22) Room A30 Dorset Institute of Higher Education, 
Walllsdown, Poole, Dorset BH12 5BB. Telephone: 0202 
524111 Extension 309. 

Closing date: 8 September 19B5 


Research and Studentships continued 


ISDD, London 


Two IiiII-iIiiiii ,,r lour P/T 
nustft 


NEIGHBOURHOOD 
RESEARCHER(S) - 
IDENTIFYING 
HERION PROBLEMS 


The rxnsf.an.il unci novrkin- 
inoiit Uni i or ISI3D. thr 
I iistlt ntn for I lie Sludy or 
Driiil l>(>|iMUJeiH c. ref|u jrf-i 
revten burls i with i-xpnriciicn 
or niilpntfjurhoorl . I'onnnimliy 
or rnliilnd quail lull vr anclo- 
liiillci.il or bucEal antln opoloiil- 
cal ruxnarcU anil/ur wltli 
Bhnnrlnnce of work Inn In 
drui|B rnararrli. Tne op- 
poIntQfWsi will enri-y out field- 
work and rollaboruic In u-rLt- 
Inn up a nHSS-runckid study of 


thn bo i-ly idontlUcatioii of her- 
oin problem* in lour uoluh- 
uciurhacidB over n|nn incinthn. 


UourriaodB over nlnn monthn. 
Rof: NS 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
EVALUATION 
OFFICER(S) 


PerHoni g> with knowledflc. of 


rerent developments in the 
* 4-19 curricula uf Ena] and 


‘ curricula uf England 
and Walni land pomibly Scot- 
land) ranulred to work on the 
development or a fjuide to 
Drum ocrosb tlin curriculum’ 
In the DES-funded project 
Inyalvlnn the HEC and two 
other npanclea. Also to carry 
out g formative evaluation of 
leachlna material and Iralnina 
developed by those uacnclen. 
Rn-udvortiacmeiit: previous 

opptlc^mta need not re-apply. 

Appointments are London- 


boned and benlnaaan. Starting 
■al arise on appropriate palntx 
of UCC-relatad sea lea for 


or UGC-relatad sea lea for 
Roaeerch officer 1A, £8,733 
to £13.383 or nesenrcll AbsIs- 
tont, £7,053 Io £10.133 
atcordlno to age and 
nxportanco (or pro rnta for 


p/t). For furhter dnialla say 
whether you are available full 
or p/t and quote ref NS or El 


or p/t and quuto ref NS or ED 
to Administrator, ISDD, 1-4 
Hatton Place, London EC IN 

nNDi 

<516311 HI2 


University of 
Durham 


n opart meat of Physic* 


RESEARCH 
IN HIGH ENERGY 
GAMMA RAY 
ASTRONOMY 


Vnrnncjus will shortly arise 
fur two nppalntmi-ms im 
S enior I'amdui loral 

AxblHiiiitl/.SnnUii- Eh- 

pr rim an tol Uiricnr. Su>:i I'nniu) 
nppLIeuiitN will loin a wrll 


ontubllsliod rim up nxiilalllpu 
tlin tiruuiid IhihbiI Curnnknv 
Hiihi tnrhniniiu in iiuniniii ray 
■■nirononiy uboill to ilnplov a 
new loinsmpn in tlin Southern 
1 1 uin I ft i >h ere. l’nrliHlN uf uurk- 


lun nwny finm llurham will be 
involved. I'rufnruitru will ha 
Ol vo ■■ to appllcniiia with pru- 
vluiia expert onoo in ex- 
port it Kintal li loll enaras- 
astrnpiiynlLfl/ 

mlcrunloctrunics/cnniputliin. 


Tho nppalntmauiN will mm- 
nianca on I Or tuber 1883 nnd 
ho for periods up la three 
yanra. 


Initial an lory win bo In thn 
range £7,320 - £0.300 on scale 


Appl leal Iona (3 copies) 
naming three refer enn should 
be aont by 16 September 1BB5 
to the Registrar. Sclrnca 
Laboratories. South Rued, 
Durham Dll l 3LE. from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained. (3162 1) HI2 


be obtained. (31621) 


University of 
Leicester 


Labour Market studies 


Work Historian Project 


A RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


le required lor the above 
Department of Employment 
funded project. The work will 
Involve analysing the career 
histories of a sample 1.800 
young adults. 


Applicants should bo Socle I 
Science graduates with experi- 
ence or upplled quantitative 
methods and computer analy- 
sis. The appointment Is from 
October 1983 and Is lor six 
months. wJlh a possible exten- 
sion of a further elx months. 


The appointment will be on 
the Research and Analogous 
Ran git ID £6.600 to £8.920 
per annum (under review]. 


Applications with brier de- 
tails of qunllflrarions and ex- 
perience. Including the named 
and addresses of two referees, 
should be sent to D.N. 
Ashton. Labour Market Stu- 
dies Croup. Unlve'jlty of 
Leicester. University Hoad. 
Leicester LEI 7RH. 

(51629) H 1 2 


forms and 

ISfe* Mm! h^P^nn b e1 


5? y reaching at degree level 

would be SI» sdvsnlsge. 


SjCtlon |K“5L , he Personnel 
Hpfftscfinh?^ r *ft btaffardshire 

4555 1. 5ll T ® ,: *0782) 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE T.H.E.S. 


J SRS? |, th a a‘. , ;,/“L;. ,, fi , a: 

HS 


Write to? The Dean «f Art 
and Dflfllflfli MlcMl®* 8 - 
Pol ytrch file. Cat Hill* ' 

Herts- EN4 BHT. Ctoelaa dele 
September. 151624) wo 


PLEASE RING SUE PEPL0W 01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 


University of 
Edinburgh 


R'lspari h Cnnm- lur -Stir.ial 
Si-li-ild-t 


RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE/ 
RESEARCH FELLOW 


Anplltuiiuns nre inviied for 


the Hliriva oust frr-m hlstu- 
rlaiiN. no, tnl.iuisibi end uther 
suitably nunllfind surlal scion- 
tlsts Ininn-stcd in jolnlna a 
teum of hldtnrlttns. Horlolo- 


C lists nnd un nr.cintimlst work- 
mi within thn E.S.It.C. 
Inftlatuv un Social Change 


InitlatUi- un Social channe 
anil Ccunomlc Lifo. 

Thn study area Is Kirkcaldy In 
Fife, and the succea-iful appli- 


cant will tarry out documen- 
tnry end arul history revfrarclt 
on rhmiMc-fv In thu social strur- 
turo rjf ilia area since around 
1890. 

The appal utnicni Is Tor three 
years on the resaurh scale 1 B . 
or 1 A at an Initial salary of not 
more than £7,980 par annum, 
end will <amnienr c on 1 st 
October 1985. 

Applications, together with 
the names of two nr tlirne ref- 
erees should be sunt not later 
than 6th. Soptamber 1985 to 
Frank Bechnofer, Research 
Centre for Social Sciences, 36 
9 Gorge. Sou am, Edinburgh. 
EHI 9JU. from whom furlher 
portlculnra can also be 
obtained. Interviews will be 
held very shortly after that 
date. 


PLEASE QUOTE REFER- 
ENCE NO. 5277 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 


an equal opportunities 
employer 


Faculty of Socle] Sciences and 
Arts 


Department of Government 
anti Econo mica 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(1 YEAR) 


Tile Do part mart of Govern- 
ent and Economic* wishes to 


ment and Economic* wishes to 
appoint an Economist as a 
Research Assistant to work 
With a multidisciplinary team 
on ait externally funded re- 


search project examining Loc 
a I Authority lludaetury Pro- 
cesses. He/she should have 


cesses. He/she should have 
aoi no research experience, be 
numerate and hove the ability 
to Interpret and manipulate 
statistical data. Candidates 
from any field of economics 
will be considered although 
prof urn nee will be given to 
(hose with knowledge of Fi- 
nance and Investment nnd, 
inure inuii'rally. Industrial 
Economics. 


Tho niiinilnunnm will ho for 
a ynnr unly from Saptonvbur. 
I OBI. 


hahu-v- U'ltli in the Hcsoar- 
cher Clrudi- ‘A’ Scale £5.191 - 
£7,176 ii. u. 


Appl I rat lun forms and 
rurllirr ilninllN frunt Uir Per- 
sonnel 11 ranch, City of lui-m- 


Innhem _ Polyiuchnlc. ‘K’ 
Block, Perir.ilarr. nfrinlna- 
linm R42 2RIJ. Tal.- 021.356 


BI93. Ext. 213/316. 


Closlnn dale Prltlny 6th 


Scptoiuher. 1085. 


Personal 


LOAN! TO SALARIED WOMEN 


from ESO granted aama day. 
Salaried Women's Postal 


alarfed vVomen'a Postal 
i-pana Ltd., 1 73 Regent 9t.. 
WI . For wrltto — 


y/jiWTssnMm - wr 


IMMEDIATB ADVANCES £106 
to £20,000. Written terms on 
request. Itaglonel Trust Ltd.. 
31 Dover Street. Piccadilly, 
London W1A 4RT. PIiimb 
01-491 2934 or 490 3416 LOOO 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL.. 
■200 sinnfe rooms. £60 unr 


■ 200 single rooms. £60 por 

■ partial hoard. Apply 

.LU.Npav J<rot Bond, Lonaun. 
8 Et 4VT. Tel. lOI) 703 4173. 
(321361 H23 


All kikvertlsemente 


are subject to the 


conditions of 


acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 


copies of which an 
available on request. 




i j ; 


U'V 


: i! --J/ 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUP PLEM ^ 



Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

CHAIR OF SOCIAL WORK 

AppNcanls should have a sl/ong record of research and 
scholarehfp fn the area of socfaJ work. The appointee will, in 
co-operation with oiher academic staff, provide academic and 
administrative leadership In (he Department and represent (he 
Department in relation to the University, the community, other 
professions and the professional association. Ongoing research 
development fn the Department is a major responsibility It is 
expected the appointee wilt be available for Head of Department 
responsibilities. 

Salary; $54,948 per annum 

The Unlvarsfly provides prescribed travelring and removal 
expenses, superannuation, housing assistance and special 
studies programs. 

Please supply the names of three referees. Closing date: 1st 
October, 1885. Ref.32885. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER/READER 

I (tenurable) - COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Appointment wifi be made at Lecturer, Senior Lecturer or Reeder 
revs! according to qualifications and experience. A higher degree 
Jr Computer Science or equivalent qualification required. 
Departments faculties Include several machines running Unix 
numerous microcomputers, laser printer, and Ethernet under 
,t * >a * aJ,aW0 to fln extensive central IBM 
* Jl d DECl [WAX facility and to overseas networks. 
Preference to applicants with database experience. 

Closing date: 30 September, 1986. Ref, 32285. 

( SENIOR LECTURER/READER 
(tenurable) - PSYCHOLOGY 

SSS 

In Site urn IS™ ,caua « honou ' s and postgraduate theses 
" ™ a . **** f re nomarous. demonstrated compstence In th B 

deSS^Lf a , tUt,art ! reaearch fa essential. Consulting and the 

and — 

be expected to poeeese a hioher decree 

aTZlntZ^lfaT' ^ e " d9nCB 5upe " or 

L !£ TURE J? /SENI0h LECTURER 
(tenurable) - PSYCHOLOGY 

225jSf5 , JjS* v ln multivariato research methods, and/or 

srssss 

r - ,ram ,he 

SENIOR TUTOR - PSYCHOLOGY 

.as; h and — »» : 

tutors associated wHh ™ Jmt,era of part-time 

essential Ref. 31485. reaearch achievement are 

Cloalrtg date above thr» position.: 11th October 19BS 

Salary per annum: Reader: $ A46.387 

Senior Lecturer: $ A35.203-$ A41 .028 
Lecturer: $ A26.236-S A34.467 
Senior Tutor: $ A22.614-S A25.905 

*™ -^'^efrorrttha 

36 Oorcton square, lS2| w£ih &? m>m ' eallh UnlV8r8,tes ' 
n»<M^o, 0rew ^ (smE ^ c ^^ 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 
University Office 

a™ CIPAL: KAMUZU college of nursing 

SSSSSr-t 

” ba ' bl ° * 

■Whltelh'" Vice-Chancellor tor 
wWchttetehevrtllbeanT^^T! 8 a P£™ ed ** Senate of 

and well-baing of the CoUege. Bmb8r - andfbrthe organization 


von ly UI mg (JOflega Wl « al "«UOn 

^rKtSSr •* b-l. eatery 
mn the scales far the pSS££ S ffSSS 
non-domlcfted candidate i Con8tftlJant Cotiegaa, A 

^IversliyaddftlS^Xa £S£k2 M ?F' "AS 

the contract v aa a 25 per cent gratuity at the and of 


Post 

Overseas 

This post is funded under Britain’s Aid 
Programme to developing countries 

Bangladesh 

Senior Technical Adviser 
Bangladesh Technical Education Prqject 
'technical Teacher Training College (TTTC) 
Dhaka 

Dudes: to lead a team of British subject specialists in 
helping set up a new Tbclinical Tbacher Training College 
which is to provide pre-service and in-service courses 
for staff of Poly technics nnd Engineering (.Alleges in 
Baiigladesh: to liaise with the Chief 'foehn ical Adviser, 
the Project Coordinator and the Directnr oHl-clinlcal 
Education on implementation nf the World Bank 

i S' lk ' fl £? cher . Ila jnlng_ F* qframme; to ad vise l he 
Technical Education Board ami assist with the 
development of the curricular examinations nnd 
methods of evaluation; to assist with general 
development of college administration and finance in 
coUaboration with the Director TTPC; to help with Z 
selratlon of equipment and advise on the training of 

e^uiram ft* |° I | each . on appropriate lonelier training 
courses hi specialist subject areas. b 

ma } c ca,ldi ‘ iatM . prcferuiily 
aged 46-65, should have a degree-level qualification in 

K > er ~ g nn i. d a ‘i'! dvailccd k‘Wl qual ideal ion in 
?»r«K lU i y ae 5sr Considerable experience 

lew! I^NK uIh h,l,C, ‘ l ,ft,achor Thli,,in # «l « senior 

BeneRts: salary five of UK income tax; five family 

vislLS^rnm!^.'' S r llKnl 1,111 a l lk, . w,,,M,,,s «*d hohfiay 
\ ihiLs, nu I m nfsiicil iiccninnindutKiii; uiiplovers 

iir uinllllilvnii 1 ' 1 '* 7S mI * A "“PMwmu^tkmmlnim. 
S2JS5' ,,f 11 P‘’r cent or salary in lieu. 

CfasEie ' y n irS , Wllh the nrl1 Ml < ’'Hindi. 

S“X:« e ^"ff aUO "“ “"S*’— ■* 

mA " WUcallon fiirm, please 
wire, quoting the post reference number to 1 

SS^«aas=aa 
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Council 


AUSTRALIA 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 

TEXTILE DESIGN 


fi}f 1 P“ lll<, n. 0 f Principal 


|&S£S»a&^ 
^Tigsssa gjga wi* *«■ ■*« « ZZ Z! 

wrldng to the eddreu bolo^T ^ phone MO 2025 or by 
Salaiy Range: A|35^03 - A *41 03 fl „ „ 

Reference Nn iMnmu T #, .V U . P ,a - 


«78V, Melbourne. Vie. 3001. Australia. 


Industry and Commerce 
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^ SOUTH AUSTRALIAN INSTJTUTF^* 
J OF TECHNOLOGY 7 ^ 

PROFESSOR/ASSOCIATE PROFESttn 
OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications nro liivitod far tha noaillon nf , , 



total of opproxlmntnly 200 stuifuntB anrollod on J?*™* C0UIS8 '*tti 
and Whyalie. Tho pustgradunto nroea hnn n 
(Rosearch) siiidonte mid can |> 0 rioveioped fonher ' Tf 
acUveiy oiiganari in roBanreh. consultancy and davelo^Jih ^ 
tho School a undergraduate prop ram ma of ManufSSfi W® 1 
Thermal Syatoma and AnriciiHurol EnoineerinB f8clur,n B. ^ 
Tho South Aualrallan liMtituto of Tochnolooy at Tha l«h l 
extensivo computer network linking VAX 750'V indTuSx 
| supporting various workstationa and aupplied with a 

of aoftwaro. This is complemented by an aSy Sl ftKS 

DC - —— Th = Schoo| V .bo&l&S« 

and In racont Industrial pracilce ^ He of SZ lESSS* 

sS5£5 a z s z&*rt5S& 

!inn f8 u 1Sm ° f ^ 0 l i ll ° Pro,D8aor or Associalo Profeaaor willbabdut 

Sr^“ i *»'sssisrf 

srtaas^ 

nZ..mn.i ,OWOVO f' * In 8 ““® 9S,ul oppolntoo would lu fiffiectedu 

HnZriu ST n . n t,f ho,h Pr «*ossar/As&odato PnSttd 
Hoad of tho School ol Mflchuntenl Englnaorlng. 

ANNUAL SAURY 

At ono of iho (ulluwlng lovols, according to 

quolificatiuns and oxpnriunca: 

!"«»«! Aiisi.J 4G.397 
. L ° vo ; 51.185 

Lovo 6 53,068 

Lovol 6 64,948 

thn PN nS" a ,0,n18, C ° nd,,ions °* Soivico and further Informations 
AnnnC] nil}' 1)0 ublnino<l ,r 0 m M«- Victoria Thoret^ 
North t " ° ,f c ° r ‘ Sou ‘h Australian Institute of Technokw 

inHV.HiT,!. ?. C0, Adola,dB ' Soulh Austrella, 5000, to whom applied 
'"O tho nnmos and aildror.swi of lliraa referees should be 
forwarded by Tlitiibday, 3 tut Octutwr. 1D0G 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10AM 
MONDAY PRECEEDING 
PUBLICATION 



IBM MS ® 

ACHIEV0 

SYhTEIHEhGI-^EfiS^ 
SYSTEMS SALES PROF^J^ 
£KMNia3BVS<3EYnST8^ 
Phone Knte Haw wn fix an 
furmonOI'Vi FHI.nWj® 1 
quoting iefw«o« ; 
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Overseas 


continued 


Industry and Commerce continued 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 

Department of Anaesthesia 


established Department of Anaesthesia. Candidates should have 
relevant higher professional qualifications In Anaesthesia, and 
preferably also teaching and research experience. 

Gross annual emoluments range as fallows: 

Lecturer S$30,B60 - 63,570 

Senior Lecturer Sf 57,590 - 1 01 ,930 
Associate Professor S$89,300 - 123,000 

(STGE1 - S$2.94 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's qualiflca- 
Hons, experience and the level of appointment offered. In addition 
appointees with an approved basic medical degree and relevani 
Maher academlc/professianal qualifications may opt to retain con- 
sultation leas up to 60% of their annual gross salary or to receive a 
fixed annual clinical allowance as follows: 

Lecturer S$6,000/9,000 

Senior Lecturer S$1 5,000 

Associate Professor S$21 ,000 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and the 
University are each required to contribute at the present rate of 
25% of his salary, the contribullon of the staff member and the 
University being subject to a maximum of S$1 ,500 per month and 
SSI ,750 per month respectively. The sum standing to the staff 
member's credit in the Fund Is tax-free and may be withdrawn 
when the staff member leaves Slngapore/Malaysla permanently. 

Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits may 


SSI 00 to S$21 B p.m., education allowance for up to three children 
subject to a maximum of S$1 0.000 per annum per child, passage 
assistance and baggage allowance for the transportation of per- 
sonal effects to Singapore. 

Application forms and further information on terms and conditions 
of service may ba obtained from: 

The Director NUS Overseas Office 

Prwnnel Department c/o Singapore High Commission In London 
National University of Singapore 5 Chssham Street 

Kent Ridge London SW1 

Singapore 0511 gg 

Tel: (01) 235 4562 

IK060BI 


Republic of Singapore 
College of Physical Education 

Lecturers 

Tha Collsgo of Physical Education Is IhB only tertiary Institution In Singapore 
engaged In specialist leachor training for physical education. It Is an autonomous 
body responsibla to The Institute ol Educniion Council. 

The College Is Inviting applications (rom syllable quaiillod end experienced candi- 
' w two Lectureship positions in the following areas: Biological Bases, 
HsrcbB Physiology. Biomechanics. Psychological and Sociological Aspects, 
Cumcuhim Development and Teaching Method. 

])***% °* candidates to contribute to Iho laachlng ot a variety ot practical 
“SMws, some at an advanced JbvoI is ntso highly dosirabie. 

. OsfWral Requirements: 

1- Applicants should hoU a Master's degree ond/or hovo « specialist qualification. 

• 2 ' frwM tfan to tho above, applicants should hold leaching diplomas or corlili- 
cates and have at least 3 years' approved leaching or related teaching 
experience and experience In teacher education is desirable. 

Awiunwatlon: 

Awraximate salary ranges, Including National Wage Council (NWC) Increases 
®d housing allowance ere as follows: 

S 542,378 p.a. - $ SB8.B83 p.a. 

accompanied by spouse 

$ S 4 5 ,978 p.a.- S 390. 163 p.a 

«J«r BMompanied by spouse 

CJlMmn: S S49.578 p.a. - $ 593,763 p.a. 

Banaffla: 

benstlts applicable to the Lectureship posiiton Include loan BChems for the 
of cars, medical benefits, children's education allowance and ex-gratla 
where applicable, and a monthly contribution by the College ot 25% ol 
war a monthly salary plus education allowance towards The Central Provl- 
b ( vy,^'A U ^ ct 10 a maximum ot J 81 .750 per month. The Officer wiH also have 
25% of his salary plus education allowance towards The Central 
: u^^Fund, subject to a celling of S S f ,250 per month (The rales of cenldbu- 
ne Central Provident Fund ara subject to revision periodically.) 

' Appite^lon: 

submit a full curriculum vitae with qualifications, experience, 
ito , 8 ^ d fit* names ot 3 referees together with their letter ol appllca- 
Unlwraih.-r? 1 r uy ‘ Dopartment ol P.E and Sports Science, Loughborough 
0 ^. ^ 01 T ®chnology, Loughborough, Leicestershire LE1 1 3TU. 

W5W1 9 date for application: 5 September 1965. 

(0208l0)| 

PLEASE MENTION | 

p THE T.H.E.S. I 

j WHEN REPLYING J j 
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Educational Designers 

Central London 


You have an opportunity i. . he a part of a dynamic 
cduca |, o n services practice in the London office 
. ‘l.,! : ad,n S international finnof'accoumanrs. In 
aikltuon to the normal range of services to our 
SiSft Wc now J ir O'; idc the systematic design and 
de\elopmcni of performance- based education un 
dUersc business topics. This education Is designed 
to meet the unique needs of each client, often 
employing such advanced systems as computer 
i)ased training fCBT) and Interactive videodisc. 

We need two designers to join our education 
services team: 

Senior Educational Designer 
-up to £18,000 

As senior educational designer, you will report to 
tne design manager. Your main responsibilities 

i I ,i CO ! n, V lllor design elements of 
individual education projects and in supervise 
design staff. You will also he expected to ailant 
courses to meet the needs ofdifTercnt o mm rics 
and to a m tribute to tile obtaining of new 
business. You will require an educational design 
and development background, and commercial/ 
technical experience will he an advantage. 

Tile successful candidate will he n graduate, aged 
between 2 5 and 30, who has a sound, working 
knowledge of education principles anti 
ajiproaches. He or she will have strong 


supervi.sr'ry, Interpersonal and problem solving 
skills. Abi >vc all. lie or she will be an effective 
communicator, both orally and in writing 

Educational Design Assistant 
-lip to £8,000 

As educational design assistant, you will rep. irt to 
a senior educational designer. Your main 
responsibilities will be to work closely wirh our 
subject mauci experts in drafting, reviewing and 
editing educational products. 

The successful candidate for this position will he 
;i recent graduate whom we will train in our 
methodologies. He or she will have strong 
writing skills anil good graphic abilities. 

limb designers will necti to lx? bi%b acblet to, 
ovutiiv anti cafMblc of working effcclircly in a 
.fasHtacoil laenn envimnment Tlxr will work 
with f r >j> fntijoss/oiuilsfmm our offices world with 
and may well bare / be o//f>ort unity for fureiun Imre! 
I’rosliectsjorct uver ath •ancemcnieuv excellent. 

Positions are available immediately. Please write 
with your full curriculum * 

aArthur 
* ^Andersen 

London VCC2R 2PS. 

— CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS- 


Supplement 

Special Book Numbers for 1985 

OCTOBER 4 Environmental 

Sciences (II) 

11 History (II) 

18 Maths and Physics (II) 

25 Politics 

NOVEMBER 1 Psychology (II) 

8 Economics (II) 

15 Biological Sciences (II) 

22 Sociology (II) 

29 Computer Studies (II) 
DECEMBER 6 Education (II) 

Review of New Journals 

SEPTEMBER 27 Sciences 

Special Features 

NOVEMBER 1 Information Technology 
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